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There’s nothing the matter with the world 


that a little self-confidence won’t cure 


\X J HEN people lost their jobs and savings in 

the depression of the 1930's, millions of 
them all over the world lost their self-confidence. 
They didn’t think they could ever recover their 
losses; they were frightened into deciding security 


was more important to them than opportunity. 


Demagogues sprang up in every nation, taking 
advantage of these people and their fears. Names 
differed but the pattern was the same everywhere— 
“Do what I tell you, and I'll give you security. 
Your losses were not your fault—they can be blamed 
on———” {each demagogue had his favorite hate). 


And millions of people listened, and were so 
blinded by those trumped-up hates that they didn’t 
realize they were buying security by the surrender 
of freedom. Then, with freedom gone and the 
demagogue turned into a dictator, the people 
learned, too late, that they didn’t have the security 
they had expected, but only enslavement—the most 
deadly, hopelessly-permanent form of security 


ever devised. 


It didn’t go quite that far in this country or a 


few other places in the world; it still isn’t entirely 
too late to save freedom here. 


Self-confidence and the profit system built the 
United States—the automobile and the millions of 
better jobs it created, the washing machine which 
saves women back-breaking work, the refrigerator 
which safeguards food, modern plumbing which 
protects health. These and everything else which 
make this nation prosperous were created by self- 
confidence urged on by the hope of profit. 


Trade all that for security? Any man who would, 
is fit only for complete security—jail—where he will 
have food, clothing, and shelter assured him, and 
all his thinking done for him. But if he’s a free 
American—if he’s a man—he’!l choose self-confidence 
and opportunity, and leave the cowards in their cells. 
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SHORT WAIT (900 YEARS) FOR MODERN 
CONVENIENCES, GOOD LIVING! 
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5 of 6 iron mines in this area Replacing d-c steam plant with We operate one of the larges? 
chose A-C equipment to boost Allis-Chalmers Rectifier Sub-station single-stage mine pumps—an A-C. 
output in their concentration lowered costs, insurance! 1} years old—not a major repair! 

































SURE of Bearing 


Frresson sac BRONZE determines in advance your require- 
ments for a sleeve bearing . . . then designs and produces it to meet 
these specific conditions. 

A bearing leads a tough life. It must be correct in every detail or 
it will not operate efficiently. The whole mech: m in which it is 
installed ceases to operate when a bearing fails. .sherefore, Johnson 
Bronze makes sure that each bearing will deliver top performance for 
the longest period of time at the lowest possible cost. An example . 
automotive bearings. In addition to tests for determining physical and 
chemical characteristics, Johnson technicians simulate actual operating 
conditions with dynamometer tests. They go even further. Grueling 
road tests are run under severest operating conditions. From the facts 
obtained it is natural that long life and economy are built into Johnson 
Sleeve Bearings. 

You, too, can know in advance that a Johnson Bearing will not fail. 
Similar technical research is available for your bearing requirements. 
Why be satisfied with less? Write today for complete details. 


JOHNSON BRONZE CO. 


720 S&S. Mill St., 
New Castle, Pa. 





BRANCHES IN 
20 INDUSTRIAL 
CENTERS 
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.o with Automatic Self-Lubrication 


OILITE is the heavy-duty OIL CUSHION Bearing built for 
surplus performance capacity necessary to meet unexpected 
emergencies. OILITE Bearings are used on all types of 
equipment from toy trains to heavy locomotives. They 
furnish metered lubrication without waste. Additional OILITE 
advantages are: 

@ First in engineering service. 

® Greater plant facilities. 

® Larger research staff. 
Representation in every state and Canada. 
2400 Engineers and Technicians available for counsel, 
Production tools for over 18,000 types and sizes. 
Large Bearings too—up to 24’ diameter. 
And OILITE Bearings are not expensive. Thrust 
Mail us your blueprints. Address Department K. 


AMPLEX BANSERC TORING - micutgan 


FIELD ENGINEERS AND SUPPLY DEPOTS PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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THE Soccessful Amputation 
of HUMAN ERROR 


The chances are that ten men using the same micrometer to measure the same 
part will get at least eight different results, none of which might be correct. 
® The human equation is hard to predict but human ingenuity has eliminated 
= human error from precision inspection with amazing savings in time, expensive 
materials and, of course, manufacturing costs. 


















Here are a few examples: Shock absorber pistons are being automatically 
inspected and separated into five classifications at the rate of 3600 units per hour. 

Piston rings are being automatically inspected for both gap and thickness at 
the rate of 2400 units per hour. 

Cylinder bores, eight of them in a block, are checked simultaneously at four 
critical points and stamped for selective assembly at the rate of 60 blocks per hour. 

Twelve dimensions of automotive pistons are checked in one quick gaging 
operation and automatically stamped for eight assembly classifications. 

The human equation and human error cannot affect the results of these 
inspection operations because Sheffield engineers have successfully by-passed it. 
It is wise and thrifty to specify Sheffield. 


the Sheffield corporation 


Dayton 1, Ohio, U.S.A. 





Gages, Measuring Instruments, Machine Tools, Contract Services and Threading Tools. 
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THE COVER 


On June 26, 1946, three days before 
his 50th birthday, Walter P. Paepck« 
decided it was time to take life easic1 
He had built Container Corp. of Amer 
ica in 20 years into an organization 
justifying its grandiloquent name. Be- 
sides, he wanted leisure to devote to his 
avocations: art, music, and Aspen, Colo 
Still Chief—So Paepcke moved from 
president to chairman of the board. H« 
no longer directs routine day-to-day 
operation of the company, its 38 plants, 
10,860 employees. But major policy 
matters still concern him. For he is, 
as always, chief executive officer of the 
paperboard and paper box manufactu 
ing firm he welded together. 

Born in Chicago, educated at Yale, 
Paepcke started his career, not at the 
bottom, but near the top. His first job 
assistant treasurer of Chicago Mill & 
Lumber Co., owned by his father. Four 
vears later he was president. The wooden 
box and crate was rapidly losing out to 
the paper carton; so in 1926 he cut 
loose the firm’s paper box division, used 
it as the nucleus for Container Corp. 

e Stress on Art—In the next two dec- 
ades, Paepcke achieved his objective: to 
create an integrated, nationwide organ 
ization. He spurred package engince: 
ing, brought color and design to the 
drab paper container, broke with tradi- 
tion by advertising in general magazines, 
hired famous artists to do his art work. 

In 1945 a new interest seized him. He 
visited the ghost mining town of Aspen, 
envisioned it as an ideal setting for a 
healthy, balanced community. “A mil- 
lion dollars spent here would go a lot 
farther than would the same amount 
spent in slum clearance,” he reasoned. 

He raised the money, teamed up with 
ex-Army ski troopers who wanted to 
exploit its possibilities as a ski resort. 
Aspen today is a going concern. 
Paepcke’s latest scheme for the town: 
a bicentennial in 1949 commemorating 
the birth of the great writer, Goethe. 


—Cover painting by Tran Mawicke; com 
plete Container Corp. story on page 94 
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Businessmen will feel the impact of the new armament program long 
before it reaches its peak (page 19). In fact, they are feeling it already. 

But don’t expect the imposition of controls on the economy to bear a 
logical relation to the size of the military program. This is a time of half- 
way measures—at home and abroad. 

If you want a rule-of-thumb, consider this one: Controls in any area 
won't come until the need for them is so desperate that there is no choice. 
Before that there will be a period of confusion, catch-as-catch-can scram- 
bling for materials and men. 

That's assuming, of course, that the military budget keeps growing. If 
it stabilizes at its present level, we'll handle it without controls. 

* 

At this stage, the big threat to business is not controls: It is inflation. 
Hence anti-inflation measures are likely to come before priorities or alloca- 
tions. 

This week, word leaked out that the Treasury was going to raise its short- 
term rate to 114%. Secretary Snyder denied it. But it makes sense. You can 
expect it sooner or later. 

Higher rates on the short-term Treasuries would pump the whole level 
of interest rates up another notch. They would make business credit a little 
more expensive, a little harder to get. 

2 

Stockpiling of most metals is called for, even in this very early phase 

of rearmament. Yet supplies are so tight that stockpiling is virtually ruled 























out. 

Main advantage, in the event of a war with Russia, is that Moscow 
probably would not have the subs to cut us off from Latin-American oil, 
copper, and lead; from Malayan and East Indian tin, rubber, jute, rope fibers, 
and copra; Indian tea; African cocoa; Brazilian coffee. 

Yet all of these are long hauls. Procurement would interfere just when 
ship bottoms were most urgently needed for other tasks. 

Most critical stockpile items are those coming from Russia or from 
Russian-controlled areas—manganese, for example. 

& 

Copper continues just about adequate, with present imports, to meet 

today’s needs. There is nothing over for stockpile. 





However, many analysts were fooled by large refinery shipments to cus- 
tomers in March. This was taken to indicate big new demand. 

The 123,000 tons shipped last month was the highest tonnage in a year. 
Yet it didn’t mean what it seemed to. A lag in February shipments was aver- 
aged out by larger than usual deliveries in March. 

Copper demand, nevertheless, has been running well over 100,000 tons 
for many months. And there is no sign of a let-up. 

e ss 

Extremely tight supplies of lead will be eased a bit by imports. 

Prior to the recent increase to 17Y2¢ a Ib. (BW-Apr.10’48,p9), foreign 
lead had brought a premium. That is, sellers had demanded the domestic 
price plus an amount that often equaled the duty of 1 1/16¢ a Ib. 

Now a deal has been completed for between 20,000 and 25,000 tons 
of Australian lead. Sellers will accept the U. S. price, pay the duty. 

This lead from Down Under is to be delivered over the rest of 1948. It 
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is equivalent to about two-thirds of a month’s United States’ mine output. 
End of the Mexican mine strike would be an even greater help. 


Difficulties in getting manpower and materials for local public works 
(BW-Apr. 10'48,p98) already are being felt. 

Here is an example: Plans for a $40-million bond issue to finance the 
Delaware River Memorial Bridge have been temporarily shelved. 

There had been trouble getting firm promises of delivery on steel and 
other materials for the project. 








Note to the statistically minded: Inventory and shipment figures com- 
piled by the Dept. of Commerce are being completely revised. 

Annual figures from 1939 through 1946 and monthly totals from the 
beginning of 1946 will appear in the forthcoming February-March issue of 
the department's Industry Survey. 

Thus the February figure of $24.3-million for manufacturing inventories 
(BW-Apr.17'48,p10) is the last of the old series. It will be superseded by the 
new set of figures 








Here's tne reason the meat packers weren’‘t too anxious to settle for 
more than 9¢ with the strikers—and why consumers didn’t feel the walkout 


too severely: 

Production of meat under federally inspected slaughter has been climb- 
ing steadily since its low at the start of the strike. 

Output averaged a bit over 300-million Ib. a week just before the strike. 
In the first week of the walkout, it fell to 163-million. 

But look at the figures for the following three weeks: week ended Mar. 
27, 178-million lb.; Apr. 3, 199-million; Apr. 10, 228-million. 

Besides that, some livestock was diverted to packinghouses that are not 
federally inspected; they have had plenty of meat—at a price. 

Prices: to the farmer, down; to the consumer, firm to higher. 








Here are some pointed examples ot the high cost of doing business: 


Standard Oil Co. (N. J.)—The dividend in 1947 was $2 at midyear and 
again in December. For mid-1948, only $1 in cash plus 1/20 share of new 
stock has been voted by directors. At the present price of the shares, the 
stock dividend is worth about $1.75—and the company conserves cash. 

Swift & Co.—Earnings last year were the second highest in history. 
The company plowed $10-million back into the business, set aside $12-mil- 
lion against high construction costs. Yet it now finds that it needs to borrow 
$35-million by means of a new debenture issue. 

Gulf Oil Corp.—Stockholders are asked to approve additional common 
stock for possible future sale. This comes right on the heels of a stock sale 
which raised $114-million. A year ago, the company borrowed $100-million 
from Equitable Life; and it has just secured an $85-million long-term loan 
from Metropolitan Life to fund outstanding bank loans. 

Sears, Roebuck & Co.— inventories last Jan. 31 were $351-million (about 
3% times the immediate prewar years); goods on order totaled $348-million. 
Together, these amount to virtually $700-million—described as about ‘‘nor- 
mal” since they equal only 27 weeks’ sales. Hence Sears has sold eight more 
of its stores ‘to avoid having too much capital” tied up and “‘also to provide 
funds for expansion.” 
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1945 1946 1947 1948 1947 1948 
§ Latest Preceding Month Year 1941 
Week Week Ago Ago Average 
Business Week Index (above)... . . “1758 41795 1875 1929 1622 
PRODUCTION 
Steel ingot operations (% of capacity). .... 2.2.2... cee cece eee eee ees 80.0 73 95.7 95.0 97.3 
Production of automobiles and trucks..........000.00000 00000000. ce eee eee 104,740 +103,004 115,556 105,337 98,236 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in , thous: ands). ... $24,746 $24,795 $21,171 $18,936 $19,433 
Electric power output (million kilowatt-hours). ...............0000..000005 5,087 5,033 5,145 4,660 3,130 
Crode aa (daily average, 1,000 bbis.)... 2... cece e cence seeoses 5,391 5,377 5,240 4,912 3,842 
Bituminous coal (daily average, 1,000 toms). ... 2.0.0.0... 0. cee cee eee eee 388 +348 2,219 1,186 1,685 
TRADE 
Miscellaneous and L.C.L. carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars).............. 82 82 8] 84 86 
All other carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)................. 22 cece eeeee 32 28 52 43 52 
Money in circulation Oe cs a vak Pecans $27,774 $27,833 $27,920 $28,163 $9,613 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding Oo ee ee +13% -12% +4% 6% +17% 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number)...................000 00 0ee 101 79 106 68 228 
PRICES (Average for the week) 
Spot commodity index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931=100)..................... 420.9 418.7 407.8 408.5 198.1 
Industrial raw materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939100)... 271.7 271.6 267.8 277.1 138.5 
Domestic farm products (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939=100)... 377.4 375.2 371.5 340.3 146.6 
I II CONE, BOUNDS nooo 5 eset rec cecceccccevcccccesene $81.14 $81.14 $81.14 $69.82 $56.73 
Seman CIO CRONE RE, TOMY io Finite ccc c csc c teense eussessee $40.33 $40.33 $40.25 $31.83 $19.48 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.)................ ccc ee eee ees 21.500¢ 21.500¢ 21.500¢ 21.500¢ 12.022¢ 
I os 6 6 akc hiu a Fig. grag ae ae wis 68k 0)é sks oR AmaaeS $2.49 $2.46 $2.48 $2.69 $0.99 
CONE COU RUNES EVEW BONE IO) o.3 6 oc oo vce Secece ssecncensuoevase 5.36¢ +5.39¢ 5.38¢ 6.19¢ 3.38¢ 
Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)...............2 ee eee eevee 37.81¢ 37.15¢ 34.20¢ 35.60¢ 13.94¢ 
EG hae adn qo k¥ ek deta adechedes tence tel ver oe $1.785 $1.785 $1.826 $1.550 $1.28) 
Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.).............-. 2c ccceeccces 23.05¢ 22.88¢ 20.35¢ 24.17¢ 22.16¢ 
FINANCE 
90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor's Corp.)..... 2.0.66. 6c e cece eeeee 122.6 121.4 115.3 114.2 78.0 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s)................ 3.47% 3.47% 3.54% 3.16% 4.33% 
High grade corporate bond yield (30 Aaa issues, Moody's). .............-0++. 2.78% 2.78% 2.83% 2.53% 2.77% 
Call loans renewal rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average)................ 14% 14% 14% 14-14% 1.00¢ 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate). .......... 13% 13% 13% 1% 4-3 % 
BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks................-+--+-- 46,210 45,975 47,011 45,537 ++27,777 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks................-----+- 62,855 62,869 63,756 63,474 +#32,309 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks...............++ 14,333 14,336 14,578 12,172 ++6,963 
Securities loans, reporting member banks................--.- 000000 eeeeee 1,533 1,589 1,515 1,847  ++1,038 
U. S. gov't and gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks... . . 35,260 35,214 36,061 39,556 ++15,999 
Other securities held, reporting member banks.............-.- 0.0600 e eee 4,326 4,321 4,303 4,110 ++#4,303 
Excess reserves, all member banks................... Poe e Gia.b 5 a as clea aes 870 710 960 844 5,290 
Total federal reserve coedit outstanding: ..... 2... ccc cece cenceses 21,130 21,085 21,187 22,474 2,265 
*Preliminary, week ended April 17tb. tCeiling fixed by Government. 8Date for “Latest Week’’ on each series on request. 
*+Revised, +¢Estimate (B.W .—Jul.12'47.p.16). 
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FROM WATER 
TO ICE FLAKES 


IN 60 SECONDS ... . More and more Main Street addresses are 
meeting daily ice needs with YORK FLAKICE MACHINES 


A Leer 


8 
Flip the switch and in 60 seconds, frosty ribbons of fresh, clean ice 


tumble out and into the storage bin. 

The York FlakIce Machine—compact and self-contained—provides a 
business with its own independent supply of ice flakes, crisp, clear, and as 
pure as the water from which they’re frozen. 

Developed and produced by York, in 1940, these unique machines are 
economically meeting the ice requirements of hotels, restaurants, hospitals, 
dairies, meat plants, bakeries, and other establishments using quantities 
of ice in crushed or shaved form. 

The York FlakIce Machine is companion unit to the York Automatic 
Ice Maker, that produces miraculously clear ice cubes. Together, these 
two units satisfy the complete ice requirements of establishments serving 
food and beverages. York Corporation, York, Pennsylvania. 


WORK ff pocatine and he Condltoning 


HEADQUARTERS FOR MECHANICAL COOLING SINCE 1885 





OTHER MEMBERS OF THE DISTINGUISHED FAMILY OF YORK COMMERCIAL PRODUCTS 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK 





AFTER ITALY, the big question now 
is: Have the Russians gone over to the 
defensive; have they decided to ac- 
cept the present boundaries of their influence—in 
Europe at least? 

Or was the anti-Communist victory in Italy 
just one round in a continuing contest? 

The next month or so ought to tell the story. 
If Stalin is still on the offensive, he can‘t stand 
still; the Reds will have to make another thrust to 
offset their Italian setback. And soon. 

So if nothing explodes, it’s a sign that the 
crisis that brought on America’s ‘‘get tough” policy 
is waning. 





You can find evidence that Russia may now 
be satisfied to stand about where she is. Examples: 

(1) Stalin obviously wrote off his Italian ven- 
ture several weeks before the balloting. He saw he 
couldn't match U. S. offers of food, territory, mili- 
tary support. 

(2) There was the unexpected Soviet regard 
for Finland’s sovereignty, as displayed in the Fin- 
nish-Russian treaty. And threats of Russian action 
in Scandinavia seem to have faded. 

(3) Hardly noticed, but perhaps more signifi- 
cant, is the quiet progress the deputy foreign min- 
isters are making toward a peace treaty for Austria. 
The Russians are making concessions on points 
they've stuck to for months. 

(4) Even in Greece, guerrilla Gen. Markos 
hasn‘t been getting much support lately from his 
Red backers. 


The State Dept. isn’t convinced by all this. It’s 
waiting for the other shoe to drop. 

Intelligence reports suggest that the recent 
quiet in Greece may not last long. For instance, the 
State Dept. hears that Tito has curtailed civilian rail 
travel and stopped all civilian air travel in neighbor- 
ing Yugoslavia; these would be normal prelimi- 
naries to troop movements. 

There’s a new worry: Afghanistan. It stems 
from a conversation at a diplomatic party in Te- 
heran. The Russian Ambassador to Iran told a west- 
ern diplomat that the Soviets would have to move 
into Afghanistan to neutralize the B-29 bases in 
Pakistan; these bases command the Ural areas in 
Russia, which can’t be reached from other bases. 

This sort of cocktail conversation has been a 
favorite Russian device lately. It was a similar con- 
versation in Paris that set off last month’s Nor- 
wegian scare. 
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That time, the Russians presumably were feel- 
ing out reaction; the reaction they got was Tru- 
man’s St. Patrick’s day call for the draft. 


Congress isn’t convinced that the Russians 
have quit pushing, any more than is the State Dept 

The 70-group Air Force will fly through the 
Senate just as it did the House—despite Truman’s 
insistence that it’s more than is needed now. 

Draft legislation is moving along, too. The 
Senate will act on it the first week in May, and it 
will pass. It will not be a standby draft; it will call 
for immediate induction of 19- to 25-year-olds. 


PAUL HOFFMAN has run into trouble in set- 
ting up the top organization for his Economic Co- 
operation Administration. 

Like many businessmen who take federal 
posts, he is snarled in the political and personal- 
ity tangles that make government operations so 
different from business. He’s finding he can’t just 
pick his man and name him—as at Studebaker. 

Hoffman wanted William Foster, Harriman’s 
under-secretary of Commerce, for Deputy ECA Ad- 
ministrator, But the appointment got hung up, 
both at the White House and in Congress. 

Truman said: There’s already one Republican 
heading ECA; Foster would make it two. 

Vandenberg said: Get yourself a businessman 
who isn‘t already in government. For this job, I'd 
have trouble getting confirmation for anyone with 
the Washington mark on him. 

Also, the other top job in ECA—the roving 
ambassadorship in Europe—wasn’t easy to fill after 
Lewis Douglas made it clear he preferred to stay in 
London. In the end, it looked easier to find a new 
Secretary of Commerce than to look beyond Harri- 


man for the job. 
e 


PHIL MURRAY is about ready to admit he is 
not a Communist. 

The decision to sign the non-Communist affi- 
davit called for by the Taft-Hartley act will be 
made at the C.1.0. steelworkers’ convention in Bos- 
ton next month. 

The immediate purpose is to take advantage 
of an NLRB ruling that Inland Steel must bargain 
on pensions. (Union officers must sign the affi- 
davits to qualify for NLRB service.) Murray could 
use a pension plan right now, to keep up with John 
L. Lewis. 

A deeper reason is that the steelworkers, be- 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK (continued) 





cause they have cut themselves off from NLRB 
protection, are losing members to the machinists’ 
and pattern-makers’ unions. The worst blow was 
the loss of a strike and 1,100 members this week 
at the Nashville Corp. A year ago, before Taft- 
Hartiey, the steelworkers won this plant by a 


2-to-1 vote. 
eo 


HERE’S THE STRATEGY behind Truman’s 
sudden decision to come out now with reappoint- 
ment of the five atomic energy commissioners 
(whose terms expire next August): 

It’s designed to keep the confirmation fight 
from going over until next January. Then a new 
Republican President might replace them—and the 
Atomic Energy Act itself would be opened up to a 
nasty revision fight. 

Coming now, the nominations put the G.O.P. 
on the spot, politically. 

If the Republicans reject Lilienthal and his 
colleagues, they present Truman with a stirring 
campaign issue. He could charge that they have 
put atomic control into spoils politics; this would 
grow into last year’s military vs. civilian issue all 
over again. 

And if the Republicans pigeon-hole the nomi- 
nations—as they would like to do—they’re open to 
the charge of irresponsibility on am awesome sub- 
ject. This would mean the atom-bomb program 
would drift for nearly a year—with contracts hung 
up, jobs unfilled, planning impossible. 


So the Republican Senate can hardly avoid 
going along and voting confirmation. 

After all, the new appointments are for stag- 
gered terms—one to five years. And any G.O.P. 
President would get a chance next year to swing 
the majority to his party, replace Lilienthal in the 
chairmanship with a Republican. 

One possibility for that job would be Com- 
missioner Strauss; he has been on the short side of 
many 4-1 votes in the present commission. One 
instance: the decision to furnish radioactive iso- 
topes to foreign scientists. 


THE MUNITIONS BUSINESS is having the 
gravy squeezed out of it by military procurement 
experts. 

Working with Lindsay Warren’s tight-fisted 
boys in the general Accounting Office, they’re writ- 
ing new contract regulations based on wartime ex- 
perience. The approach is that the munitions- 
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maker on a negotiated contract gets his fee—and 
that’s all he gets. 

New facilities required will be paid for by the 
government when installed; they remain govern- 
ment property unless the contractor chooses to buy 
them with his own money. 

Costs that the government will pay are tightly 
defined to exclude, for instance: advertising, enter- 
tainment and other contract-negotiation expenses, 
fines, strike costs, life insurance on company ex- 
ecutives, intercompany and intracompany profits. 

Another new feature is application of these 
same rigid standards to subcontractors. 


This new formula will work for a while—at 
least as long as the major contracts are with the 
airplane builders; they need government business 
to live. 

But the government may find it hard to stick 
to its ideals when it has to call on contractors with 
other customers—unless it goes to priorities and 


compulsory orders. 
e 


THE BREWSTER COMMITTEE—successor to 
the wartime Truman committee—has adopted the 
Baruch plan for total mobilization in event of war. 

This is the committee’s valedictory to the 
Senate. It urges that the legislation be passed 
right away—then be put on the shelf until needed. 

The toughest recommendation: universal serv- 
ice—Brewster’s label for drafting everyone into the 
war effort where needed. 

Brewster's proposals are more drastic than 
the ‘’shelf’’ legislation being worked up by Arthur 
Hill’s National Security Resources Board. Brew- 
ster’s report makes it plain that the committee 
doesn’t think much of the job Hill’s agency is 
doing. 

Neither Brewster's bill nor Hill’s will get any- 


where in this Congress. 
e 


e Army enlistments in March totaled nearly 22,- 
000, highest for any month since October, 1946... 
¢ G.O.P. Rep. Dan Reed is winding up to charge 
that one in every 10 of the U. S. negotiators at the 
Geneva reciprocal-trade conference was a Com- 
munist. This is the sort of attack you'll read a lot 
of before Congress extends the Hull reciprocal- 
trade-agreements act for another year... 

¢ Truman finally is going to make a crosscountry, 
rear-platform speaking tour. His political advisers 
have been prescribing it for more than a year. 
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1939 World War Il 


In a lot of ways, World War II was not hell for 
the U.S. Essentially, it was tragic. But there were 
some things—the elimination of unemployment, the 
general increase in incomes, the boom in business— 
that the country welcomed. 

But that wouldn’t be true in a third World War. 
Another war—if it should come—would be a grim 
and miserable business for everyone. There would 
be no compensations. 

Last time, we could afford to reward people for 
doing things that had to be done. This time, incen- 
tives would not be possible. This time, the inexorable 
logic of the situation would leave no substitute for 
naked compulsion. That goes for management, 
workers, people—all alike. 

That’s not to predict that this country is going to 
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WHAT WAR WOULD DO to national output (in constant 1948 dollars): Civilians’ share would shrink instead of expand 


Economic Consequences of a Third World War 


Special report tells what you can expect in another war—or in a warmer cold war 
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World War Ill? 


war, of course. Today, real war is only a remote 
possibility. But, on so overwhelming a matter as 
war, even a remote possibility is something that 
needs to be explored. 

What’s more, an intensive armament program 
would have much the same effect on the domestic 
economy as a shooting war. It is the size of the 
military budget and the size of the army—not the 
shooting—that puts the pressure on the country’s 
economic life. 


THE SQUEEZE 


The chart above shows very simply why it 
would be tougher to mobilize our economy today 
than it was to build a war machine on 1939’s base. In 
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1939, three-fourths of the nation’s output of 
goods and services was used to satisfy personal 
demands. By 1944, only half of the output was 
available to the consumer. 

But the nation, in 1944, was producing 75% more 
than in 1939. So there was actually more for the 
consumers, at the peak of the war, than they had 
been accustomed to getting in peacetime. 

This frosting on the standard of living was avail- 
able, and was used, to lure people into doing the 
things that needed to be done. 

For example: We made it more profitable for a 
company to produce munitions than to make civilian 
goods. We paid a worker more if he shifted from a 
textile mill to a shipyard. We paid him time-and-a- 
half to get him to work long hours. 

Taxes and moderately rising prices took some of 
this away, of course. But there was a real increase 
left, both in profits and in pay. 

Today, once more, the consumer is getting nearly 
three-quarters of the nation’s output. But this time 
it is three-quarters of an output already very near 
capacity. 

If industry had to mobilize today, output could 
be increased a little—by longer hours of work, by 
putting more women to work. But it could not 
increase very much; it would quickly come up 
against inflexible limits. Look at steel, for example 
(figures in millions of ingot tons): 


1939 WarlII Today 


Capacity .... 81.8 93.8 90.5 
i rer errs 52.8 89.6 84.5 


So to get even as much munitions as we did 
before, consumption once more would have to be 
limited to about half the national output. And this 
time that would mean a sharp drop in what’s avail- 
able for civilians. 

Once more businessmen would have to take on 
tougher assignments; workers would again have to 
shift jobs, work harder and longer. But instead of 
more pay for all this, everyone would have to take 
less. 

With the carrot gone, there is nothing left but 
the goad. 


FIRST STEP 


If we should work up to another war, we would do 
it in stages. Actually, we are in the first stage 
right now—the stage in which military require- 
ments can be layered into the economy without 
interfering too seriously with civilian production. 

In the current fiscal year, we are spending about 
$17-billion on armaments and European aid (which 
is just as much a part of our military program as 
the appropriations for the Army or the Air Force). 
Next year we will be spending something like $22- 
billion. 
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That’s pretty close to the top limit of the first 
stage of mobilization. 


SECOND STEP 


If we go beyond that, we will pass into the sec- 
ond stage—the period in which military production 
cuts a bigger and bigger slice off the civilian share. 

In that stage, we will need controls for two pur- 
poses: 

(1) To assure military production the right-of- 
way over civilian demands; 

(2) To keep the inflationary effects of the gov- 
ernment’s spending from plunging the whole coun- 
try into chaotic inflation. 

It’s an open question whether or not we would 
use those controls, or use them in time. Hence, 
it’s an open question whether or not this stage 
would add the crippling confusion of runaway infla- 
tion to the unavoidable pangs of mobilization. 


THIRD STEP 


But before we come to that, let’s take a look at 
what total mobilization would be like—the kind of 
mobilization that would come with a shooting war. 

One total, continent-wide weapon is what the 
nation would have to become if war starts. Make 
no mistake about that. 

Around the Pentagon, you can hear talk of a 30- 
hour war, a limited war, a war you can stockpile for. 

Air Force officers, particularly, think about a sin- 
gle smashing atomic attack to produce immediate 
surrender. Or, failing that, they visualize a sort of 
aerial cavalry war—raids from bases such as Green- 
land and Africa that would contain the Red Army 
behind the iron curtain without much land action. 

But nobody really believes that it could be kept 
that simple. That kind of talk, of course, is the old 
military dream. 

It’s a safe bet that War III, like every modern 
war, would come to this: The only limit on its con- 
sumption of stuff is what the nation’s industry can 
pour out. 

So what planning there is is based on the assump- 
tion of (1) an initial stage in which Russia would 
be crippled by atom attacks but would take over all 
Europe, (2) a pause while the Soviets organize 
Europe’s industry and we mobilize a war economy 
based on the resources of the Americas, and finally 
(3) total intercontinental warfare. 

All this would take years. 

What it would take in manpower and materials, 
nobody knows. But just to match the degree of 
mobilization that we achieved in World War II 
would require a military budget of $120-billion to 
$130-billion. That’s at present prices. It makes no 
allowance for the inflation that would go along with 
another war program. And you could bet your life— 
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if you still considered it worth anything by then 
—that there would be inflation. 

To get from our present situation to a military 
budget of that size would require tighter controls 
than anything this country saw during the World 
War II. Every corner of the economy would come 
under minute regulation from Washington. 


MATERIALS CONTROL 


You know now pretty much what material-control 
would be like in a third world war. It would be the 
sort of thing you had to learn to live with during 
the last years of War II. 

Ferdinand Eberstadt’s Controlled Materials Plan 
had the rudiments of what we would be forced to 
start with next time. CMP’s approach: You can 
control all production if you dictate the flow of a 
few key materials. 

In War II, steel, aluminum, and copper were put 
on a basis where the requisition of every ton had 
to be justified to a government board—and the use 
of every ton had to be accounted for. 

In War III, you would have to apply CMP to 
more than just metal-using industries. You would 
have to add such other crucial materials as, for 
instance, sulphuric acid and lumber, to complete 
government’s management of what gets made. 

Last time it was two or three years before we 
needed CMP. We started with unused capacity to 
produce a lot more materials than we could cut up. 
Today, we are using all the basic materials we have 
—could use more if we had them. 

And it’s a heart-breakingly slow job to expand 
raw-materials production capacity—far slower than 
to build fabricating plants. Remember, it took three 
years to stretch steel capacity a mere 15%. 


MANPOWER CONTROL 


Manpower regulation would be the overriding 
problem of World War III. We couldn’t fight another 
war without dictating to everyone where to work, 
what to do, what to get paid for it. 

Reason 1: The supply of manpower—equally with 
materials—would be a limit on production right 
from the start. So you could not afford to waste 
it. You would have to put workers where they are 
needed most, just as you would materials. 

We never really had to be tough about this in 
War II. In 1939 we had the benefit of 9-million 
unemployed, plus a lot of people working short 
hours or in poor jobs. Here’s the picture: 





1939 WarlII Today 
Armed force ........ 0.4 11.4 1.2 
Labor force ........ 54.1 52.6 59.8 
Employment ....... 45.2 51.8 $7.1 
Hours per week .... 37.7 45.2 40.0 


Reason 2: You must have mobility of labor. Any 
time you convert industry from peace to war you 
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must move a lot of people from one place to anotner, 
from one job to another. 

If you have large numbers of jobless, that’s easy; 
they'll go to the jobs, on their own. But you don’t 
have that today. 

If you can draw people to new jobs with higher 
wages, that’s easy too. But you couldn’t do that 
again; as the chart on page 19 shows, living stand- 
ards would have to go down—not up. 

The problem would be to find ways to control 
people the way you control materials. After all, 
you never have to worry about the morale of an 
ingot of steel; it never gets mad at you. 

War II ended before we had to get at all tough. 
So there are no familiar techniques available. We 
would have to work out the techniques by the same 
combination of fumbling and brilliant imagination 
that finally produced CMP. 

But you can see a few features of a labor con- 
trol pattern: 

First of all, a national service system would have 
to be tied in with the draft of soldiers. It would 
be more than just offering a choice of “work or 
fight”; the government would decide who works, 
who fights. 

The decision would be based on individual useful- 
ness to the war effort, not on how many children 
you have. So the decision couldn’t be made by a 
board of your neighbors; it would have to be made 
by experts, bureaucrats. 

Another thing we’d have to do, that was not done 
in War II, is flatly to outlaw strikes, treat incite- 
ment to strike as treason. 

What strikes there were in War II grew out of 
jcb frictions, the ponderousness of government 
str: .e-handling machinery; the issues were essen- 
tially economic matters and were dealt with as such. 

A strike during a war with Russia would be 
another breed of cat. Even if it were not Com- 
munist-started, the Reds would be attracted to it, 
keep it yoing, sharpen its bitterness—if they were 
allowed to. Such strikes, both in intent and in 
effect, would be sabotage. So we would have to 
prevent them. 

Could you get even grudging cooperation in all 
this from organized labor? Labor leaders would 
have to be assured in more than mere words that 
this wasn’t a plot to end free labor in America. 

Obviously, cooperation could be obtained only by 
putting union leaders directly in charge of the pro- 
gram—giving them a responsibility and an author- 
ity in government never before approached in this 
country. That’s what Britain had to do last time. 


Civil rights of all kinds would take an awful beat- 
ing, of course. In a war with Russia, we would have 
a real fifth column, as we didn’t when we fought 
Germany and Japan. 

That means that, just as in the case of strikes, 
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all sorts of ordinarily innocent activities would 
become suspect. For instance, even useful and well- 
intentioned criticism of government operations 
would be hard to distinguish from treasonable agi- 
tation—and so would be choked off. 


INFLATION CONTROL 


Inflation dangers would dictate war management 
to an extent they never did in War II. 

You start with an inflationary situation even 
before you mobilize. Mobilization itself would 
increase the amount of money people have—gen- 
erated by longer hours, more workers, shifts toward 
higher-pay industries. At the same time, there 
would be fewer goods to be bought this time, instead 
of more. 

So the pressure on prices would be fantastic. No 
nation that is fighting a war can afford to let prices 
change very fast—simply because rapid _ price 
changes interfere with production. They make it 
more profitable to produce things you don’t want 
produced, more profitable to speculate than to pro- 
duce. The pull of money works directly against all 
your other controls. 

Mere price ceilings could never do the job if we 
went to war under today’s conditions. 

When you try to hold down too great a pressure 
with ceilings, the pressure leaks out into uncon- 
trollable and wasteful black markets. Also, the ceil- 
ings themselves create distortions of production; 
things you need fail to get produced. 

Thus you would have to chop directly into income 
—both profits and pay. That’s why you couldn’t use 
premium wages even to lure workers into war indus- 
tries, or use premium profits to stimulate produc- 
tion. 

You would have to tax income at rates no one 
has ever thought of seriously before. You would 
certainly have to have forced savings. You would 
have to come as close as it is technically possible to 
pay for the war as you went along. 

How high would taxes have to go? Well, the fed- 
eral take from taxes and war bonds would have to 
be about two-and-one-half times what it is now. 
Take a look at the figures (in billions of dollars): 


1939 WarlII ‘Today 


National income .... $72 $182 $215 
Federal taxes ........ 5 +4 46 
Net war bond sales .. 0 13 l 


Price ceilings, high taxes, forced savings—these 
are drastic measures. But they are familiar ones. 
The question is: In such explosive conditions as 
another war fought now would bring, could even the 
most extreme combination of these do the job? 

Hardly, in a long war. Sooner or later, you would 
have to drop the dollar sign itself out of large parts 
of the economy, operate under what amounts to 
military communism. 
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And of course that would leave an even more 
difficult problem for postwar—how to reestablish 
private business. 


So—in materials, in manpower, in money— 
another war now would add up to a police job. 

It’s the nature of modern war that the nation 
has to be reshaped into one huge factory. You can 
do it with discipline or with rewards. 

All the candy has been passed out now. This 
time there would be nothing left but the whip. 


SHORT-OF-WAR MEASURES 


Now let’s take a look at what will happen if there 
is no outright war, but a rapidly increasing arma- 
ment program. That is, assume a partial mobiliza- 
tion somewhere between our present situation and 
the all-out mobilization that would reshape the 
whole economy into one awesome weapon. 

This, of course, is much more likely than a real 
war. We are on the verge of it today. And we will 
go on moving closer to it or into it until we reach 
some sort of modus vivendi with Russia—or until 
there is a war. Power politics—diplomatic warfare 
—imposes its own demands for munitions. 

Theoretically, partial mobilization should be eas- 
ier to handle and less painful than total mobiliza- 
tion. Actually, it is tougher in many ways. The 
reason is simply that in total mobilization you 
know what you are up against and are more willing 
to take the necessary steps. In partial mobilization, 
you are always likely to think that you can scrape 
by without doing the unpleasant things—without 
slapping on controls, or raising taxes, or reducing 
living Standards. 

Even so, if the military budget keeps on rising 
there will be controls. Defense spending already is 
working its own hardships on the booming economy. 
If it continues year after year, it will create cumu- 
lative strains—material shortages, manpower 
shortages, rising prices—-that inevitably will bring 
on more and more centralized control over industry. 

The decontrol of business that you felt for a time 
after War II is already being reversed. Federal 
management of industry is seeping back. 

Freight-car builders come to Washington for help 
in scheduling production. The oil industry submits 
to Washington its bill of requirements for steel. 
Steel executives are summoned to public hearings 
in Washington to justify price increases. 

How far will all this go? How soon? 

It’s really harder to foresee the outcome of this 
cold war growing warmer than it is to gage the 
pattern of a total-war economy. 

A shooting war’s demands are inexorable. But 
the demands of the cold war can be ducked—for a 
while. 

Long after economic logic indicates that the econ- 
omy would profit by this control or that, political 
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.ogie will prefer to hold it back—even though some- 
one does get hurt a little. 


THE IMMEDIATE FUTURE 


For now, with President Truman holding down 
the lid on munitions money, no physical controls are 
needed to insure production of things for the mili- 
tary. 

True, the Atomic Energy Commission occasion- 
ally has to pay premium prices in the gray market 
for things it needs to expand bomb production. But 
the things the Pentagon orders do get made, and 
delivered. 

But suppose diplomatic warfare should call for 
another stack of chips—lend-lease munitions for 
western Europe, for instance, or armament for some 
civil war in which we shoot or arm the shooters. 
Then, almost certainly, there would have to be some 
controls. 

Simple controls would be enough: Priority for 
military orders; and, if you wanted to salve the pain 
to civilian production, some limitation on nonessen- 
tials. 

Such controls as these would get the production 
out. But they wouldn’t reach the real difficulty—the 
inflationary effects of pulling goods out of the econ- 
omy without taking any money out. 

Truman already is troubled by the trend. This 
week he asked Congress again for authority to fix 
prices and wages; he cited the impact of today’s 
modest munitions spending and the tax cut as added 
reasons for acting now. 

By next year, if the cold war continues, chances 
are even a Republican president will be asking for 
about the same things. And, unless the cold war 
abates, he will get them sooner or later. 

Today’s appropriations will generate next year’s 
price increases. That will bring labor in for a fourth 
round, and the squeeze on fixed incomes will clamp 
tighter. By then the public may well be clamoring 
for controls. 

Once the government embarks on price controls it 
starts a chain reaction. Prices, after all, are the 
regulators of production. When some of them are 
frozen, they can’t do their job. And that leaves it 


up to government to do the regulating. 


BUT WHAT REGULATIONS? 


In dealing with mobilization, it isn’t so simple— 
just to talk about setting up controls. Whom will 
you control first? Which controls do you need? 
What basis is there to agree to do what? In short, 
you have to deal with people in devising controls. 
And, where in war you have an overriding compul- 
sion to work together, you don’t have it in Phase 2, 
the mobilization period. 

So you face questions like this: Should we tax 
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excess profits? If so, what base period do we use? 
And how high should tax rates be? And so on. 

Or to take another problem: How do you get work- 
ers into war plants? Can you start right off with a 
national service law? 

If not, what instead ? 

Who gets touched on the shoulder first? Short of 
total war, can we set up labor allocations—without 
wages as the lure? 

If we go by our experience in World War II, we 
won’t act in time. We will go through long debates 
and the strains of internal power politics before we 
decide. And then we’ll fumble around, as we inevi- 
tably must, in devising the right kind of controls 
to do the jobs we finally agree must be done. 

In short, we would face in Phase 2, the mobiliza- 
tion stage, an awful period of confusion—in which 
the confusion would exceed the mobilization. And 
the consequences would be serious. 


CRITICAL PERIOD 


Probably the greatest single danger that would 
face this country during a period of partial mobil- 
ization would be the danger that price and wage 
stabilization would falter. We haven’t yet licked the 
inflation that was generated by government spend- 
ing in World War II. We are totally unprepared to 
deal with a new inflation piled on top of that. 

A real inflation in the early stages of mobiliza- 
tion would hit not only civilians. But it would also 
throw the economy into confusion, interfere with 
military production. The controls that we finally 
adopt would have to be sterner and more detailed 
than they would have been otherwise. 

If a shooting war ever comes, the condition in 
which we face it will depend on how well we handled 
the preceding mobilization. As things look now, the 
number of things that could go wrong in our han- 
dling of that mobilization are almost unlimited. 


There’s a theory around that Stalin is holding his 
fire until the U. S. has a depression, with the idea 
that we would be weaker then. If that’s true, he’s 
crazy. It would be easy to mobilize from a depres- 
sion. But there could be nothing more painful than 
mobilizing today’s prosperous economy. 





REPRINTS AVAILABLE 


Copies of this report will be available in reprint form 
in about two weeks. Single copies will be mailed to Busi- 
ness Week subscribers upon request without charge—to 
nonsubscribers for 10¢. Additional copies will be billed at 
the rate of 10¢ apiece. On orders of 11 or more, quantity 
prices will be quoted on inquiry. Address orders for 
reprints to Readers’ Service Dept., Business Week, 330 


West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 














Charts Give Truman 
Picture of Business 


President Truman and top government officials have a 
new way of getting a quick, concise picture of the state 
of the nation’s business. These are 10 of the 30 charts 
that do the trick. 

Getting a clear story out of mountains of government 
figures is a tough job for any executive. The President's 
Council of Economic Advisers, with this thought, sifted 
the figures and came up last week with the charts. They 
cover every phase of the nation’s economy. But business- 
men had better not count on getting their hands on a 

Their publication is strictly a limited edition; only 
100 were printed and these were passed out only to top 
government brass. 





PERSONAL INCOME 


Increased slightly in January. Higher form income and additional veterans’ 
bonus payments more than offset a small drop in wage and salary receipts. 
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NATIONAL INCOME 


Moved up moderately in the first quarter. The increase 
in national income reflected mainly the increase in prices. 
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AVERAGE FAMILY INCOME 


All groups received more income in 1946 than before the war. 
Greatest relative increases were in the lower and middle groups. 
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PERSONAL CONSUMPTION 
EXPENDITURES 


Showed little change in the first quarter, according to preliminary estimates. 
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CONSUMER CREDIT 


In January was below the December peak because of 












































oe post-Christmas drop in charge accounts. Estimate 
February indicates a further small seasonal decline. 
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THE NATION’S ECONOMIC BUDGET 


Preliminary estimates of the Nation's Economic Budget for the first quarter of 1948 indicate that the total increased 
6 percent above the level of 1947. Consumers’ expenditures increased 6 percent, business outlays 19 percent, while net 


exports and government expenditures dropped. 
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INVENTORIES AND SALES 


Sales showed mainly normal seasonal variation during the 
winter; inventories continued to increase slightly in value. 
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CORPORATE PROFITS 


Were at record dollar levels in 1947. Dividend payments increased 
in fourth quarter and were substantially above a year earlier. 
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LABOR FORCE 


Was up more than seasonally in February. Employment remained 
relatively stable. Unemployment rose from 2,000,000 in January 
to 2,600,000 in February — just above the level of a year ago. 












































MONEY SUPPLY 


Private demand deposits and currency outside 
banks dropped in January and February. U.S. Gov- 
ernment deposits increased a little in February. 
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Moscow Correspondent Tells Why He Was Ousted 


Business Week received the follow- 
ing cable from Robert Magidoff in 
Berlin just after his ouster from Mos- 
cow. Magidoff has been chief of the 
Moscow Bureau of McGraw-Hill 
World News since 1945, and has 
lived in Russia for 12 years. 


BERLIN-I reached Berlin safely, 
none the worse for my sudden de- 
parture from Moscow or for the 
Soviet charges against me. Actu- 
ally, no foreigner in Moscow—in- 
cluding diplomats who have im- 
munity, and correspondents who 
don’t—is safe from Russian charges. 
The charges may range from specu- 
lation and dealings in black-market 
tubles to wrecking and espionage. 
It’s anybody’s guess who may be 
next op the list—-though in recent 


weeks Americans have been the 
most vulnerable—or what the charge 
may be. 


© Reason—The fact is that Soviet 
authorities are making an all-out 
effort to prove to their people that 
there are two worlds, and that their 
own brave new world is in constant 
danger from the other world. “Keep 
your powder dry, Soviet people, 
who are the hope of humanity and 
to whom the future belongs.” This 
is the central theme of Russia’s 
domestic propaganda. The corollary 
is this: Be vigilant and patriotic 
and, above all, multiply your efforts 
in the fields, factories, railways, and 
all construction jobs, whether secret 
or not. 

e Hard Field to Cover—Under con- 
ditions like these, the task of han- 
dling industrial coverage is the most 
difficult part of a correspondent’s 
job in Moscow today. Recent re- 

















Robert Magidoft 


strictions have tightened rules that 
were already incomprehensible to 
people in most of the world. The 
new rules have made anyone who 
tries to cover economic and scien- 
tific fields subject to suspicion. 

McGraw-Hill, even though bend- 
ing backward to apply an exclu- 
sively standard procedure, is faced 
with censorship irrationalities that 
are beyond the average American’s 
understanding. It is now practically 
impossible in Russia to use normal 
background material. 

Whatever appears in the Soviet 
press today can usually, but not al- 
ways, be reported. But after a brief 
time elapses, the same material, if 
used to round out a story, is killed 
by the censor. Thus, for example, 


when the industrial plan for 1947 
was published I was allowed to re- 
port it. But when I tried to cite it 
at the end of the year, when its 
fulfillment was announced, the cen- 
sor killed every reference to the 
original plan. Such examples could 
be multiplied ad infinitum. 

e Contradictory Policy—The Soviet 
censorship is often impossible to 
fathom. The big bulk of material 
that correspondents are forbidden 
to report is contained in publica- 
tions which are available to all em- 
bassies in Moscow, and which are 
sold abroad. 

Here is a vivid example of this 
strange blindness: I had prepared a 
report on a recent book covering 
the projected construction of a 
metallurgical plant in the Leningrad 
area. The book was written by an 
outstanding metallurgical expert, 
academician Ivan Bardin. My re- 
port on this book was killed by the 
censor in Moscow, although I told 
him that a number of copies were 
already available in the U. S.—in- 
cluding the Library of Congress in 
Washington and the McGraw-Hill 
office in New York. 

e No Evidence—There are a lot of 
indications that Soviet authorities 
instigated the charges against Mc- 
Graw-Hill and its Moscow repre- 
sentative purely for internal propa- 
ganda purposes—and that they had 
no incriminating evidence of any 
kind. One sure proof is the fact 
that, the day before I left Moscow, 
the Press Dept. accredited my as- 
sistant, Andrew Steiger, an Ameri- 
can citizen, to carry on the work 


for McGraw-Hill. 








Sales Job Planned 


Machine-tool builders set 
out to convince metal working 
industries that new tools can 
boost output, cut costs. 


Che machine-tool builders want more 
business. Their domestic orders have 
not fulfilled the bright hopes that fol- 
lowed last fall’s machine-tool show (BW 
—Sep.27'47,p15). Their foreign orders 
have dropped sharply. Right now their 
over-all capacity is being only about 
half used. 

@ Sales Job—As a result, the industry is 
getting set to do an all-out selling job 
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to domestic tool-users. One of the most 
popular features of the recent spring 
meeting in Chicago of the National Ma- 
chine Too] Builders Assn. was the sales 
panel. Here tool men were given down- 
to-earth information on (1) the es 
of selling they must do, (2) the selec- 
tion of sales engineers who can com- 
bine mechanical knowledge with a glib 
tongue, and (3) the need for industry 
teamwork. 

One big selling point: Some 90% of 
the nation’s machine tools are of pre- 
war design, according to A. G. Bryant, 
association president. If these were re- 
ag with more efficient 1948 models, 
ne said, U.S. metalworking industries 
could boost output by 50%. 

e Stumbling Blocks—Bryant cited three 
factors that are keeping tool users from 


investing in needed rehabilitation of 
their equipment: 

(1) Lack of understanding among top 
management men of how new tools 
could cut costs and increase output. 

(2) Tax regulations requiring depre- 
ciation of new tools over a long period 
of years. (The association believes five- 
year depreciation should be allowed.) 

(3) Shortage of venture capital, due 
to high tax rates. 

e Steps—To sell tool users on the need 
to buy new tools, the association has 
launched an advertising campaign tell- 
ing the advantages of today’s machines. 

And to help its members with their 
sales efforts, it will (1) stage a refresher 
course for sales staffs at Cornell Uni- 
versity in July, and (2) give members 
advice on how best to publicize the in- 
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Quality Limit Switches 
FOR AUTOMATIC SEQUENCE CONTROLS 





Open view of 
limit switch 
showing trou- 
ble-free, silver 
alloy contacts. 


SOPENO!ID MOTOR. CON.LROL 


Take full advantage of automatic electric control on 
your machines with limit switches to stop, start, re- 
verse, slow down, speed up, and actuate motors and 
machine parts. 

The Allen-Bradley line includes hundreds of types 
of reliable limit switches. Mechanical motions can 
be translated into electrical actions . .. and vice versa 
...in a thousand ways. Let us send you Bulletin 
801-802. It is a basic reference manual on machine 
tool sequence control. 


Allen-Bradley Company 
1332 S. Second St., Milwaukee 4, Wisconsin 








UREZ phenolic plastics add many 
qualities to many products... electri- 
cal equipment and appliances, for example. 
Even within this one field, Durez offers 
a wide latitude of characteristics. Easy 
moldability can be had in a lower power 
factor material for high-frequency parts. 
Another retains high dielectric strength at 
elevated temperatures. Still another has 
excellent electrical properties closely con- 
trolled .. . it’s a type widely used for 
general purposes. All without sacrifice of 
impact strength or surface luster! 


Whenever you are seeking production 
speed and economy, along with improved 
performance or appearance in your pro- 
duct, consider Durez. With enlarged plant 
capacity and perfected quality control, we 
have much to offer you. 

"Durez Plastics News,” 
month what other manufacturers are ac- 
complishing with Durez. It’s available for 
the asking. Durez Plastics & Chemicals, 
Inc., 404A Walck Road, N. Tonawanda, 
N. Y. Export Agents: Omni Products Corp., 460 
Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. >. 


NO “SPILLING” 
through molded 
Durez when you 


“Pass the Juice’ 


TRANSFORMER TAP CHANGER, High dielectric 
strength of the Durez phenolic compound enables 
these Allis-Chalmers devices to operate at a voltage 
differential of 15,000 volts at about 50 amps., single 
phase. Mechanical strength permits heavy spring load- 
ing required for positive point contacts. Durez is im- 
mune to the hot oil in which tap changer is submerged. 


SIGNAL CONTROL UNIT. Normal properties of 
electrical Durez are all required here .. . dielectric 
strength, self-insulation, and non-corrosion. Installed 
along railway lines, these units retain mechanical 
stability in heat and cold, rain or shine. 


DISTRIBUTOR PARTS. Made with a Durez com- 
pound having excellent arc-resistance and a very low 
shrinkage factor, these parts hold multiple metal in- 
serts and withstand severe weather and operating 
conditions. Durez facilitates production, conforms eas- 
ily to intricate grooves, holes and bosses in the mold 


HIGH FREQUENCY EQUIPMENT. The Valpey 
Xtalector permits instant changes from one radio trans- 
mission frequency to another. Durez compound in 
molded crystal holders has high dimensional stability 
and low electrical loss, assuring maintenance of fre- 


shows each 


quency in extremes of temperature and humidity. 
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dustry’s importance to government, la- 
bor, and the general public. 

¢ Rays of Sunshine—On the bright side, 
the industry believes it is well along on 
the job of overcoming two obstacles 
(1) disposal of war-surplus tools, and 
(2) the threat to export business caused 
by shrinking dollar balances abroad. 

The government’s machine-tool sur 

plus was not as great as was feared. All 
but about 22,000 of the 225,000 ma- 
chines have been disposed of. Surplus 
war tools are no longer a problem to the 
industry. 
e Export Slump—Export sales normally 
account for 20% of the industry’s busi- 
ness. In 1946 the figure was 30%. By 
the end of 1947, foreign sales had 
dropped to only 15% of total sales. 

As originally drawn, the European 
Recovery Program made no mention of 
machine-tool needs of the 16 participat- 
ing countries. The industry promptly 
went to work, came up with estimates 
that there was an immediate need for 
$122-million in tools. Such aid, tool 
builders argued, would make American 
dollars go further, permit Europe to 
produce more of the equipment it 
needs, reduce the amount of finished 
products the U.S. is to supply. 

The result: Legislation setting up the 
Economic Cooperation Administration 
(ECA) gives the administrator author- 
ity to negotiate for such items as ma- 
chine tools. The toolmakers are satis- 
fied. 


TO RUN N.A.M. 


To replace its late, hard-hitting executive 
vice-president, Walter B. Weisenburger, 
the National Assn. of Manufacturers has 
picked an N.A.M. expresident: Earl Bunt- 
ing. He piloted the organization in 1947— 
when the nation was particularly beset with 
labor, legislative, and production problems. 
Fifty-five year old Earl Bunting is an in- 
dustrial engineer by early training, currently 
heads O'Sullivan Rubber Corp. 
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OR every type of fishing vessel, 

Sperry provides suitable auto- 
matic steering equipment that pays 
out in more accurate navigation— 
in shorter runs, time saving, fuel 
economy. 

Along with a Sperry Gyro-Com- 
pass to set you on the straightest, 
shortest course, use Sperry Gyro-Pilot 
equipment to steer that course 
automatically... to get you there and 


back in record time. What’s more, 


**Metal Mike,” the automatic helms- 
man, will give relief to the tiresome 
and often tough job of wheel-tending 
—will release all hands for quick 
work when it counts most—and, when 


the catch is aboard, will help you 


steer a direct course for market 
without a minute wasted! 
Wherever your catch, whatever 
your craft, Sperry automatic steering 
will keep you on the course to more 


efficient operation and better profits. 


SPERRY GYROSCOPE COMPANY 


DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION + GREAT NECK, N.Y. 


SEATTLE 


NEW YORK 


+ CLEVELAND - NEW ORLEANS + LOS ANGELES 


+ SAN FRANCISCO - 
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DC 33 Silicone Grease permanently lubricates 
portable SoundScriber geor drive. DOC 4 Com- 
pound damps vibration in playback head 


A portable recording machine that can be used 
in your car is obviously subject to operation in 
extremes of heat and cold. Yet turntable speeds 
are critical. The SoundScriber Corporation, New 
Haven, Connecticut, has solved this problem with 
a sealed gear drive mechanism permanently 
lubricated with DC 33 Silicone Grease. 

DC 33 Silicone Grease retains its consistency and 
provides effective lubrication at temperatures 
ranging from —95° to 300°F. It therefore per- 
mits the motor to get up to speed instantly and 
operate satisfactorily when cold, and it does 
not thin out and leak through bearing joints at 
high temperatures. 

DC 33 eliminates the need for relubrication be- 
cause it does not evaporate or dry out. 

DC 4 Silicone Compound is used in the playback 
heads of all models of the SoundScriber because 
it effectively damps the moving coil of this play- 
back uniformly at any temperature, and it can 
be used in direct contact with the rubber sup- 
ports in the playback heads. 

Dow Corning Silicone Products are notably indif- 
ferent to temperature changes. They possess 
other unique properties that may be even more 
useful to you. We've had over five years of 
experience in the commercial production of Sili- 
cone Greases, Fluids, Resins, and Silastic.* Tele- 
phone the branch office nearest you for engi- 
neering assistance, or write for Catalog Gi-4. 


*TRADEMARK FOR DOW CORNING SILICONE RUBBER 


DOW CORNING CORPORATION 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
New York « Chicago « Cleveland « Los Angeles 


Atlanta « Dallas 
Teronto «+ London « Paris « Stockholm + Oslo 
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... Redesigned, Re-engineered Innards 


Ford Motor Co. took the wraps off its new from 100 to 110; new low-pressure 7.10x15 
1949 Mercury this week. The car, rede- tires replace present 6.50x15’s. Prices 
signed from top to springs, went through won't be announced until next week. 

more than a year of planning and testing. These pictures are from McGraw-Hill’s 
Points of interest (aside from what the Science Illustrated which, day before the 
Mercury may predict about the coming unveiling, came out with a complete story 


new Ford): Horsepower has been boosted of the Mercury's birth. 
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HERE’S more to judging a container than 
Laake tests will show! You want proof 
of undeviating quality, of service you can 
rely upon month after month, of expert pack- 
age-engineering, of a fair price policy. 

All these you get in Union Corrugated Con- 
tainers. Union containers are quality con- 
trolled from tree to finished box. Union owns 
and leases its own timberlands . . . operates 
the largest completely integrated Kraft pulp- 
to-container mill in the world... has four 
modern box plants strategically located for 
able service. 

Union gives you, besides, all the packag- 
ing experience and the mass production 
economies developed in 75 years of leader- 
ship in paper packaging. 

Yes, there are many values you should look 
for when you buy corrugated containers. 
You get them all when you buy boxes identi- 
fied by the famous Union shield, 


OMON A 





Corugdléd Cutters 


UNION BAG & PAPER CORPORATION 
Principal Offices in Woolworth Building, New York 7, N.Y. 


Corrugated Container Plants: 


Savannah, Ga. + Chicago, lll. + Trenton, N. J. 


Jamestown, N.C. (Highland Container Co., Inc.) 





FASTEST-BY-LAND 
FREIGHT DELIVERY 


When a P-I-E truck unloads a ship- 
ment of goods at his door for the first 
time, even the most blasé businessman 
is apt to rub his eyes in amazement. 
For he may recall that the order for 
this merchandise went out just a short 
time ago, and to a supplier located 
almost a continent away. 





EAST AND WEST 
Now Days Closer via P+I-E 


But the businessman’s amazement 
quickly turns into continued satis- 
faction — not only because Pacific 
Intermountain Express provides the 
fastest-by-land service between St. 
Louis - Chicago and San Francisco - 
Los Angeles and all intermediate 
cities, but also because P-I-E offers 
at mo extra cost — 

Complete Shipping-Security: Ample 
insurance fully protects both the cus- 
tomer’s cargo and P-I-E’s own strong 
financial position. This is backed by 
P-I-E’s enviable record of road-safety 
and careful cargo-handling. 


Undivided Responsibility: Prompt, 
dependable handling of C.O.D. ship- 
ments, claims and tracing on P°I-E’s 
lines. Shippers agree...it’s P*I-E! 





TRAINED DRIVERS... FINE EQUIPMENT 
Backed by a Great Organization 


-k- EE 


PACIFIC INTERI IN EXPRESS 


Chicago - St. Louis - Kansas City - Denver - Ogden 
Elko - Ely - Pocatello - Reno - Salt Lake City 
Son Fr + Los Angeles - Sacramento - Ockland 


General Offices: Salt Lake City, Utah 
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See Index of Housing Sales Prices (1936-39 = 100) 


Dota: United Industrial Associates. |, 
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HOUSING SALES PRICES, including both old and new properties in all price ranges, 
displayed some midwinter hesitancy but have now resumed their postwar climb 


Home Prices Stay Up 


Sales volume has dropped as buyers balk at continued 
high quotations. But most sellers aren't willing to come down. 
Situation varies from city to city, Business Week survey shows. 


In most parts of the country pro- 

spective house buyers are not willing 
to pay what’s asked by house owners— 
because they think prices will go down. 
So house sales have slowed up. But by 
and large, prices are not going down 
just yet (chart, above). There are still 
too many families in the market. And 
any substantial demands for steel and 
other materials by the armed forces 
would boost building costs—and thus 
house prices. 
e New Building Booms—Now that the 
winter is over, the expected building 
boom is on (BW-—Feb.14'48,p54). 
Builders still, can get enough for new 
houses to make it worth their while to 
build a lot of them. 

Business Week has surveyed the 
house market in several metropolitan 
areas. Here are the results: 

Boston. Home building is booming. 
Prices generally run from $11,000 to 
$15,000 for a 44- to 6-room house with 
basement and garage. And builders still 
say they are using seasoned wood chiefly 
“where it is most needed.”” New houses 
can be found vacant in almost any de- 
velopment. But they usually don’t stay 
on the market more than a month. 

A number of new rental-housing de- 
velopments have been started. Rentals 
average $85 to $125 a month for 44 to 
54 rooms—except in municipal develop- 
ments, where rent ranges are $58 to $65. 


Mortgage rates remain generally at 
4% and 44%. Second mortgages have 
not increased in number, banks report 

New York. There are plenty of new 
houses being built in the suburban 
counties around New York City. But 
new-house prices are no lower. In some 
places builders are giving second mort 
gages to encourage sales. 

Some brokers say that used-housc 
prices have dropped off slightly. But a 
sizable gap between asking and offering 
prices exists in the under-$20,000 range 
It’s easier for buyer and seller to get 
together on more expensive houses. 

There’s plenty of mortgage monc\ 
available, but lenders aren’t willing to 
lend such high percentages as they used 
to. Non-G.I. mortgage rates are creep 
ing up to 44% and 5%. 

Rentals are still tight in general, but 
are becoming available in spots. 

Atlanta. Sales of new and used houses 
have fallen off, but prices remain stable. 
New building is keeping pace with last 
year, but new homes are a bit harder to 
sell. No new rentals are coming on the 
market except for multiple-housing de- 
velopments. 

Mortgage volume has fallen off 25% 
from last year. There is a tendency to 
ward higher interest rates, with the 
present average about 44%. Lenders 
are cutting down on size of mortgage. 

Buffalo. Prices of homes 20 years old 
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to Meet Varying Loads 


Makes CENTU RY 


Slip Ring Motors 
Ideal for 
Bending Mc 


Ky equipment that 

requires variable 

speeds, torque control or reversing direction of 

rotation, as well as low starting current, Century 

Slip Ring motors will match the requirements 

perfectly. Typical applications are bending ma- 

chines, cranes, hoists, conveyors, elevators, etc. 
Shown here is an angle bending machine 


7" 


which bends steel angles up to 6” x 6” x 74”. 





pe? CENTURY ELECTRIC CO. - 


FLOOR LIWE 
y 


a 
| ly | 
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Century 30 horsepower Slip Ring 
motor installed on a steel angle 
bending machine. 


Motor speed and load requirements vary from 
one job to another, depending on the thickness 
of the steel. A Century 30 horsepower Slip Ring 
motor provides the flexibility needed to assure 
accurate control of the operation. 


Century builds a complete line of fractional 
and integral horsepower electric motors in the 
popular sizes to meet the requirements of indus- 
trial production, processing, commercial and 
appliance needs. 


Specify Century motors for all your electric 
power requirements. 


1806 Pine St., St. Louis 3, Mo. 


Offices and Stock Points in Principal Cities 
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You can build now — 
quickly, economically, with 


McCLOSKEY 


complete construction service 


Be = a” 


Construction service, fast and at fair cost is the founda- 
tion of an industrial building service that is winning 
preference among expanding industries. It is a complete 

construction plan offered by the McCloskey Company 
of Pittsburgh ,to progressive cencerns that want to get a 
into their new plants—and into production—as soon 
as possible. 

The McCloskey organization, specialists in indus- 
trial building, give careful consideration to production 
flow, then recommend the right building layout for 
the particular operation. 

find that 
McCloskey Construction Service is a valuable time 


As a client, you like many others—will 
and money saver in your expansion program. To get 
the complete McCloskey story, just fill in and mail 
the coupon below at once. We will give you 
information promptly without obligation. 









McCLOSKEY COMPANY 


OF PITTSBURGH 


@eeeevoevoeeoeneee@ e@eeenoeeee 


The McCloskey Company 
Third & Grant Streets 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


Please send the McCloskey Story. We are thinking of a new building to cover 


8q. ft. It will be used for 
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or more are declining a little. Hom 
10 years old or less are holding steac 
New homes up to $15,000 sell readi 
Phere are nut many vacant new hous 
Rental houses and apartments are st 
tight. 

Mortgage volume has declined a 
tle, except in new houses, because 
the trend to higher interest rates. Si 
of mortgages is being cut. 

Cleveland. A slight slowdown in t! 
teal estate market was noticed at tl 
time of the war-scare talk a few wec!l 
ago. But house sales have picked 
again. The Cleveland market is abou! 
what it was a vear ago—but prices a 
about 10% higher. 

In 1947, 7,500 houses were built 
Greater Cleveland, as many as were put 
up in the previous 16 years. It’s est 
mated that even more will be built th 
vear. Builders are now regretting thei 
previous caution in planning spring 
building programs. There are plenty of 
customers, and it looks as if there will 
be for three or four years. 

As for rentals, newspapers still carry 
long lists of hopefuls in the “want to 
rent” columns but only an occasional 
line or two on the “for rent” side. 

Detroit. The house market is rather 
quiet here, with broad gaps between 
asking and offering prices. It’s similar 
to the situation a vear ago, in which 
owners’ prices finally carried the day 
There are not so many new homes avail 
able as a year ago. Large down pay 
ments required are slowing: up sales of 
older houses. 

Apparently there are some entih 
available, but these are never heard 
about. Owners size up desirable tenants 
from the “rentals wanted” columns and 
make their offers privately. 

Mortgage money has tightened up 
A year ago rates were 4% to 44%; now 
thev’re 44% to 5%. No second mort 
gages here. 

Chicago. Prices on old houses are 
off about 10% from a year ago, while 
new-house prices are up about 157 
Houses under $10,000 are in demand 
Sellers get their asking price, though 
they may have to wait longer for a sale 
New houses are snapped up as soon as 
built. 

A very slight increase in rental units 
has been noticed. 

Plenty of mortgage money is avail 
able at 44% to 5%, but size of loans 
is smaller. A very few second mort 
gages are appearing. 

San Francisco. The market here has 
been stalemated since last Novembe: 
l'urnover is the lowest in several years 
High down-payment requirements ar 


partly responsible. Plenty of peopl 
want to buy, but they are picky about 
price. 


Demand for rentals in this predomi 
nantly home-owner town has droppe« 
off noticeably. 
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PLATES GOT TO DO WITH 
MY PRODUCT? 


LENTY, because here is another practical case history 
illustrating how a change from traditional materials to 
aluminum led to both lower costs and an improved product. 


Reynolds Aluminum for license plates is now being used 
by many states. Where these lightweight plates are mailed, 
postage savings alone can mount up to 6¢ per set. Painting 
costs are cut an estimated 2/2¢ per set because aluminum 
plates, unlike those of steel, require painting of the numbers 
only. Rust can never disfigure these plates and, when made 
of Reynolds embossed aluminum sheet, they offer remark- 
able visibility without any glare. 


Today’s cost of Reynolds Aluminum is well below prewar 
levels. With 3 times more metal surface for production in 
every pound of aluminum you buy—there’s no need to let 
shortages of other metal keep your product out of the market. 





Consider the advantages of more workable metal per 
pound, less waste in production, no cost for rust-proofing, 
reduced shipping cost, reduced labor expense because 
aluminum is light to handle and faster in fabrication—then 
you can appreciate just how much more aluminum offers 
you plus many more points to please and sell your customers. 


ae 


So the only cost in connection with aluminum you can’t 
afford is the cost of having your competitor discover first 
the production and sales advantages of Reynolds Aluminum. 


Experienced technicians from Reynolds will gladly advise 
you how the correct type of 
aluminum can be adapted to 
your production. Contact 
~. your local Reynolds field 
/, office or write to Reynolds 
Metals Company, 2046 South 
Third Street, Louisville 1, 
Kentucky. 














As a result of Reynolds’ becoming a pri- 
mary producer, the price of aluminum is 
now 30% below prewar levels. 


REYNOLDS 
Lifetime ALUMINUM 


REYNOLDS’ PIONEERING MADE ALUMINUM COMPETITIVE... TAKE ADVANTAGE OF 41T! 
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Finished with the Quality 
Finishes made by the world’s 
largest manufacturer 
SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 


Your plant and everything in it 
can be coated with a fine finish 
developed by Sherwin-Williams to 
do exactly the job you want. 

Use of these S-W Industrial Fin- 
ashes is the one virtually sure way 
to decrease maintenance costs, in- 
crease productivity (check S-W 
C»lor Harmony program), cut re- 
jects, boost employee morale, get 
unsurpassed sales appeal! Write or 
phone for complete details on any 
paint problem or requirement you 
have. Get the job done quickly and 
perfectly with...The Sherwin- 
Williams Co., Industrial Division, 

» Cleveland 1, Ohio. 
(Export Division, 

: Newark, N. J.) 

Products of 
Sherwin-Williams 









SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
INDUSTRIAL FINISHES 
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Pay-as-you-go is dead in Milwaukee. 

This week newly elected Mayor Frank 
P. Zeidler (picture, right) and the 27- 
man Common Council were preparing 
to float the city’s first bond. issue in 
some 20 years. The $13-million issue 
was approved by the city’s voters in 
this month’s general election. 
e Pressure—The vote was a victory for 
three interlocking businessmen’s organ- 
izations—the Greater Milwaukee Com- 
mittee, the 1948 Corp., and the Im- 
prove Milwaukee Now Committee. Un- 
like most businessmen’s organizations, 
these groups have been fighting since 
the early 1940's to loosen the city’s 
pursestrings for a program of municipal 
improvements (BW —Feb.22’47,p24). 
The big blizzard of January, 1947, 
which tied the city up for three days 
and underlined the obsolescence of 
municipal equipment, is generally cred- 
ited with an assist on the bond-issue 
approval. 

The fiscal policy rejected by the vot- 

ers was inaugurated by famed Socialist 
Mayor Dan Hoan and his nonpartisan 
Common Council. Hoan ran Milwau- 
kee’s city government for 24 years, un- 
til his defeat in 1940. Hoan’s succes- 
sors had continued his policy of not 
spending a dollar more than the year’s 
tax income. The result: Public mainte- 
nance and construction had to be 
trimmed to fit. 
e Unhappy Results—To show their dis- 
approval of growing traffic congestion, 
lack of business-district parking space, 
smoke, unkempt and aging properties, 
Milwaukeeans began trekking to the 
suburbs. That hurt business, threatened 
higher tax rates as property values de- 
clined. 

The businessman-led campaign fol- 

lowed. It was spearheaded by such in- 
dividuals as Joseph F. Heil, president, 
Heil Co.; Richard P. Herzfeld, presi- 
dent, Boston Store; Charles Zadok, 
vice-president and general manager, 
Gimbels. 
e Victories—The first victory came a 
year ago this month, when the voters 
voted yes on the question: “Shall the 
city issue bonds for a program of pub- 
lic improvements?” 

At this year’s election, six specific 
bond issues were proposed; four were 
approved. These were: $5-million for 


To Unbalance the Budget 


For 20 years Milwaukee kept debt-free by holding 
expenses within income. But municipal services and upkeep 
suffered. Now the voters have authorized a $13-million bond issue. 


‘ 





NEW MAYOR, Frank P. Zeidler, will lead 


Milwaukee away from pay-as-you-go 


an expressway system; $3.5-million for 
veterans’ housing; $2.5-million for re- 
development of slum areas in down- 
town Milwaukee; $2-million for off- 
street parking projects. 

The vote authorized the projects; it 
did not order them. But the voters 
took steps to see that city officials were 
elected who would act: Of the 27 
members of the council 13 are new, and 
Mayor Zeidler bound himself to carry 
out the voters’ wishes. 


ODD MUNICIPAL TAXES 

Some city administrations are getting 
downright ingenious in finding new 
sources of revenue. For instance: 

Hood River, Ore., now collects a 
business-license fee of $20 a week from 
jugglers. 

Trenton, N. J., has levied taxes on 
towel-supply businesses, bagatelle tables, 
organ grinders, and recorded music 
“piped” to restaurants and bars. 

Little Rock, Ark., has adopted a $25- 
a-year tax on the sale of sliced water- 
melon served on premises where no 
other license is paid. 

. Paragould and North Little Rock, 
Ark., now collect license fees from 
snemianbences of artificial limbs. 
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ALL STEEL, except for aluminum windows and concrete floor, the mass-produced Lustron 
house can be erected in three days, All exposed surfaces are porcelain-enameled 


Porcelain Prefab Nearly Ready 


Lustron expects to be mass-producing porcelain-enamel 
steel homes by June. Assembly lines now being set up in war-surplus 
plant at Columbus, Ohio. House will cost $8,000, equipped. 


Anyone who has watched the usual 

“cut-and-fit” way of building a house 
can be sure of two things: (1) Housing 
supply can’t rise very fast under such 
conditions; and (2) costs are certain to 
tun high. Various attempts have been 
made to lick these problems. Some 
builders prefabricate sections and the 
plumbing; a few companies are trying 
to mass-produce complete small homes 
from plywood and such materials. 
e Answer?—This week, Lustron Corp. 
of Columbus, Ohio, claimed it had the 
answer: a complete porcelain-enameled 
steel home, made on mass-production 
principles, and designed for erection in 
three days—foundation excepted. 

Lustron is adapting high-speed metal 
stamping and enameling techniques to 
home construction. Lustron leans so 
heavily on automotive techniques that 
it has hired several auto production 
men to run the plants, and it plans to 
bring out a “new model” every year, 
once it gets rolling. 

The five-rroom two-bedroom house 
(picture, above) that Lustron has on 
exhibit in New York this week is the 
first of several “sample” homes to be 
erected in key cities throughout the 
country. Such houses will tie in with 
a huge promotional campaign just get- 
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ting under way. Even more important, 
they are intended to convince local 
housing authorities that the Lustron 
home meets local building-code_re- 
quirements (BW —Mar.23’46,p41). The 
company already has Federal Housing 
Administration approval of the design. 
@ Methods—Mass production and _ its 
cost savings are achieved by using: 

(1) Huge presses (picture, page 44) 
to stamp out panel and wall members; 

(2) Modern welding techniques to 
factory-assemble wall sections; and 

(3) Mechanized porcelain-enameling 
procedures to provide a_ permanent, 
glasslike finish on all exposed indoor and 
outdoor surfaces. 

Assembly at the site is done with in- 

sulated bolts and screws; joints between 
panels are filled by pressing into them 
a resilient, waterproof, vinyl-plastic gas- 
ket. 
e Time and Cost—The house is, in ef- 
fect, “engineered” for mass production 
and quick erection. Lustron says that 
its house, from the time that raw ma- 
terial enters the factory until it is 
erected on the site, requires less than 
400 man-hours. 

Original plans called for the house to 
sell for about $7,200 erected, exclusive 
of site and foundation; the figure has 
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SELL TODAY’S TOP 
PROSPECT...THE 


‘Midwest 3” 


FARMER 


The sales picture in the Midwest is 
exceptionally good for two reasons. 
One: Farmers, on an average, make 
a lot more money. Two: There is 
nearly double the U.S. proportion of 
high-income farms. To sell this entire 
rich area with a single advertising 
program, use the five locally-edited 
papers of the Midwest Farm Paper 
Unit. All five can be bought on a 
money-saving package basis. Write 
for market study and full details now. 


Wallaces’ Farmer & lowa Homestead 

e Nebraska Farmer ¢ Prairie Farmer ¢ 

Wisconsin Agriculturist and Farmer 
© The Farmer 


' MIDWEST) 
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OFFICES AT: 250 PARK AVENUE. NEW YORK © 59 £. MADISON ST. CHICAGO 
542 NEW CENTER BUILDING. DETROIT © RUSS BLDG. SAN FRANCISCO 
645 SOUTH FLOWER STREET. LOS ANGELES 
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How can a nickel-a-day device clear the air of germs at 
home and office? First-hand introduction to the amazing 
new glycol vaporizer: sudden death to airborne bacteria. 


Wat will Detroit’s newest car look like? An exclusive, 
16-page picture story showing, for the first time, how the 
49 Mercury was developed, drawing board to highway. 


‘ 


Here’s what it takes 


Here are just four of the many exciting subjects e Demonstrably far above average in income, 
covered in the big May issue of SCIENCE illus- education, and interests. 


trated. Every month, SCIENCE illustrated delivers 
—with superb picture-journalism—more news from 
the world of science than any other publication. 
Sit down with a copy of the May issue and learn e Editorially conditioned to absorb full selling 
for yourself why SCIENCE illustrated, now in its facts in ads. 
third year, has assembled a great and growing audi- 
ence of over 500,000 net paid—a total readership of 
fully 1,500,000 adults. 
Today, when potential buyers count so much _ If you are interested in advertising that pays off 


more than potential readers and when the produc- promptly, it will pay you to learn the rest of the 
tivity of every advertising dollar is so vital, consider facts about SC/ENCE illustrated and its very spe- 
these facts about the quality of the SCIENCE illus. cial readers. There is a factful SI man within easy 
reach of your telephone, telegram, or dictaphone. 


e Intensely curious about modern science in all 
its works. 


e@ Exceptionally influential in the start and 
spread of buying waves. 


trated audience: 
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What new home-garden secrets are being exposed under How can the dentist take instant X-rays while he works? 
B-26 bomber noses? Inside story on little-known plant- A report on ingenious new fluoroscopic instrument 
doctors who answer crop queries from all over the globe. | which shows at a glance the root-deep condition of teeth. 


to excite special people 


Science 


* Ulustrated * 
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in ZB Way of Earnie 


Pittsburgh... 
Carrying a precious cargo of hu- 
man lives—in the small hours—the 


transcontinental bus driver pilots his 


by way of experience. 


speeding mass of streamlined steel 
toward Pittsburgh. Holding to 
slick roads and a tight schedule, this 
highway helmsman must have an 
experienced hand on the wheel. 

Responsibility tor transporting 
human beings cannot be lightly 
RRR Only an experienced hand 

. one that has traveled roads nar- 

row and broad, day and night. . 
be entrusted with the transport a 
such fragile goods. 

Because of their background of 30 
years of experience in mechanical 


> 


SPECIALISTS IN INDUSTRIAL CLUTCHES SINCE 1918 


and hydraulic power transmission, 
Twin Disc Clutch Company engi- 
neers bear a heavy load of responsi- 
bility, too. Theirs is the responsi- 
bility of leadership in a field which 
has grown steadily with the Twin 
Disc name. 

Twin Disc engineers have met and 
overcome the most difficult prob- 
lems in this field ... have gathered 
experience, invaluable to you in sol- 
ving your own power transmission 
problems. For recommendations 
based on this experience, consult 


Twin Disc engineers. 


Twin Disc CLutcu Co., Racine, Wis. 
(Hydraulic Division, Rockford, Illinois) 


Hydraulic 
Power Take-ott Torque Converter 






Machine Teel 


& 








since been boosted to about $8,000. 
That includes all of the built-in fea- 
tures, plus lighting and bathroom fix- 
tures, copper plumbing, an automatic 
water heater, kitchen exhaust fan, 
screens and electric outlets. 

© Old Idea—The idea of producing por- 
celain-enameled steel houses on an as- 
sembly-line basis is not new (although 
Lustron is the first company to put it 
into actual practice). Nor is Lustron’s 
house the first porcelain-enameled stecl 
house ever built. 

As long ago as 1932, the Ferro- 

Enamel Corp. had similar ideas. Backed 
by American Rolling Mill Co., it built 
in Cleveland the world’s so-called first 
porcelain-enameled steel house. It never 
got into real production. 
e War Plant—But Lustron evidently 
means business. It has leased from War 
Assets Administration two war-surplus 
Curtiss-Wright buildings at Columbus, 
covering 107 acres of land and more 
than a million square feet of floor space 
(BW —Feb.8’47,p18). It has ordered 
more than $6-million worth of machin- 
ery and equipment. 

Production will start in June, is sched- 

uled to reach 3,700 units a month by 
October. The entire house and many 
of its fixtures will be made in the 
Columbus plant: and shipped as a pack- 
age to builder-dealers, who will erect the 
house with their own men. Actual erec- 
tion of the house will require about 
three days after the concrete floor slab 
is poured. 
e Guiding Hand—Lustron’s president 
is Carl Strandlund, who was brought to 
the U. S. from Sweden by his parents 
when he was four years old. He got 
into the low-cost housing field through 
his former position as vice-president and 
gencral manager of the Chicago Vitre- 
ous Enamel Co. 

The Chicago firm, in the early 
1920's, developed a process for making 
high-grade porcelain-enameled steel; it 
planned to use this process in building 
postwar homes. But the venture pre- 
sented so many problems that other 
officials of the company decided not to 
take the risk. They agreed to sell their 
rights to Lustron, a corporation that 
Strandlund was prepared to organize. 
e Labor Peace—Strandlund applied to 
RFC for a loan big enough to finance 
the venture. While negotiations dragged 
on, Strandlund laid the groundwork for 
labor peace for Lustron. Last Novem- 
ber he agreed with international off- 
cers of the American Federation of 
Labor on an unusual union contract 
for the production and erection of Lus- 
tron houses (BW —Jan.10’48,p84). 

The agreement was signed by Wil- 
liam Hutcheson, international president 
of the carpenters’ union; Martin Dur- 
kin, head of the journeymen plumbers’ 
union; and Daniel Tracy, president of 
the electrical workers’ union. It pro- 
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Have you heard there’s a new city in the world? It’s 


the newest and fastest-growing city on earth. 


Where is it? You'll find it everywhere you go— 
from Boston to Los Angeles, from St. Paul to New 
Orleans. It has some of the finest and biggest office 
buildings, stores, and hotels you’ll see anywhere. 
Its name is Selectomatic City. 


Actually, you can’t find Selectomatic City on a 
map. But it is a city, nonetheless, because it’s made 
up of many of America’s well-known buildings that 
are being equipped with Westinghouse Selectomatic 
elevators. These buildings—some old, some new— 


city in the world! 


3 
: 
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are all being made as modern as tomorrow with 
Selectomatic—the new kind of control that raises 
vertical transportation systems to their highest level 
of efficiency. 

The only system that matches elevator service 
with demand automatically, Selectomatic increases 
appreciably the carrying capacity of existing eleva- 
tors, assures faster service to lower floors and uni- 
form service to every floor—at the push of a button! 

If you want to locate your building in Selectomatic 
City, just write to the Westinghouse Electric Cor- 
poration, Elevator Division, 150 Pacific Avenue, 


Jersey City 4, N. J. 


Westinghouse 


ELEVATOR 


DEiEevt$town 5-98511 





| Hier watch a Miracle 
in the Making ? 


Watch a freight train pounding past and 
you'll see a miracle in the making —the 
miracle of American mass production. 

For it is the mass transportation pro- 
vided by freight trains which makes the 
miracle of mass production possible. Every 
day 20,000 of these workaday freights 
shuttle food, fuel, and raw materials to 
and from the four corners of the country. 
From the nation’s industrial plants they 
fan out all over America carrying a spark- 
ling variety of goods. 

The job these freight trains do staggers 
the imagination. They carry a traffic equiva- 
lent to moving more than a million tons 
of freight a mile every minute of the day 
and night. 

In doing this, the railroads today are 
paying wages and prices for the things 
they buy which average 75 per cent 
higher than before the war...while the 
average pay they get for hauling a ton of 
freight one mile has gone up less than 


half that much. 


So the next time you see a freight train 
pounding past, remember that tokeepon 
providing the low-cost mass transpor- 
tation on which the miracle of Amer- 
ican mass production depends, 
railroads must be allowed to earn 

enough to keep their plant 

and equipment abreast of 

the needs of the nation. 





STAMPING PRESS: One of a battery 
that will form steel sheets into wall panels 
at the Lustron plant in Columbus, Ohio 


vides that union labor be used in fac- 
tory production as well as erection, but 
it reduces the number of building crafts 
involved from the customary dozen or 
so to those three, thus just about end- 
ing the chance of jurisdictional disputes 
that so often plague the building in- 
dustry. But the agreement doesn’t cover 
excavation or foundation labor. 

e Largest Plant—Lustron has a five-year 
lease on the Columbus property at an 
annual rental of $426,800, with an op- 
tion for a five-year renewal. That gives 
Lustron the largest house-manufactur- 
ing plant in the world. 

Batteries of presses with capacities 

ranging from 25 to 1,800 tons are being 
moved in. Also going in are two 180- 
ft. porcelain-enameling furnaces, each 
with a capacity for enameling 12,000 
sq. ft. of panels hourly; seven other 
slightly smaller gas-fired furnaces; and 
two electric furnaces. Together, they 
will comprise the largest furnace instal- 
lation ever assembled, Lustron officials 
say. Most of the installation is being 
made by Lindberg Engineering Co. of 
Chicago. 
e Plans—The company has 500 on its 
payroll now, expects to have 7,000 when 
peak production is reached next Sep- 
tember. 

Strandlund expects to turn out 17,- 
000 houses yet this year. He announced 
iast week that dealers already have 
contracted for all of this year’s produc- 
tion—and for half of the 45,000 houses 
the company expects to produce next 
year. 

For future output, Lustron architects 
already are working on larger and more 
luxurious homes. These will have three 
bedrooms, and will come equipped with 
air-conditioning and fireplaces. One- 
and two-car garages will be produced to 
go with them. 
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(ntents ... UNLIMITED 


Met of strong, protective kraft paper, the multiwall bag 
guards the fundamentals of life itself! For its contents feed 4 



















people and livestock, build homes and the roads that connect them, +! 


enrich the soil and sow it to renewed bounty. 


Here at St. Regis multiwall bags are produced by controlled 
manufacturing. Much of the pulp is made from our own trees... 
much of the kraft paper from our own pulp. Thus quality is 


watched every step of the way. 





Over 400 industrial, chemical and agricultural 4 = 
commodities are now being economically and Lm 
efficiently packed in multiwall bags. Their = 
advantages are constantly discovered by 
new industries. And not a single in- 
dustry which has once adopted multi- 
wall paper bags has ever gone back 


to its former container! 


St. Regis also manufactures printing, 
publication and converting papers... 
“Tacoma” bleached and unbleached sul- 
phate pulp... and Panelyte—the St. Regis 
structural laminated plastic. Mills and 
plants in 30 locations throughout North 
and South America. 
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230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


_ St. Regis Products ore soid by St. Regis Sales Corporation: 
Offices in Mew York —Chicago—Baltimore—San Francisco 
ond 20 other industriol centers. 

In Canada: St. Regis Pape: Co. {Can.: lid., Montreal 
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1 Table-model radio chassis inches 


workers get 30 seconds to complete a simplified subassembly 
job. As they finish, the set moves along to... 


along conveyor. 


Women 2 Inspectors placed at strategic spots along the line. 
averages three inspectors per line. 
check and repair work. 








G.E. 
Girl at right does final 
Then sets are ready for... 


Radio Sets on the Assembly Line 


\ radio set’s innards may appear to 
be simply a mass of wires and tubes. 
But to a manufacturer who wants to 
keep costs in check, they are a big pro- 
duction challenge. ‘lo meet it, General 


Electric Co. has sunk $25-million dol- 
lars into a centralized radio and tele- 
vision center at Syracuse, N. Y. Last 


week there was a small sneak preview. 





3 “Electronic alignment.” Seven girls 
test each set against standard frequen- 
cies piped from a special transmitter. 
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Electronics Park takes in 155 acres, 
has nine big buildings with more than 
1,290,000 sq. ft. of manufacturing and 
office space. Its plants turn out such 
complex equipment as radar; AM and 
FM transmitters, and a world of elec- 
tronic devices. 

But by far the largest operation there 
is making home radio sets—as shown in 





rE: Component parts, like coils, are made 
in another part of the same plant. 
Special techniques are used, like an . . 


these pictures—in a huge one-story 
building that covers seven acres. Here 
alone, G.E. today employs 1,600. 


When the projected 14 radio-assembly 
lines get going full blast, it expects to 
boost th 1at figure to 3,000. The entire 
Park has 5,500 employees at present, 
serves as a “mother” plant to smaller 


G.E. factories employing 10,000. 








5 Electronic device that magnetizes 
loudspeaker assemblies. The coils are 
mounted in (TURN TO PAGE 49) . 
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6 Stamped metal housings, which like other metal parts, have been routed through 
“merry-go-round” conveyor that allows them to dry. Previously they have passed 
through 12 cleaning, rinsing, and plating operations. After assembly and final check . . . 
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The rapidly increasing production 
and use of coiled stock in the metal 
working industries has created an 
insistent need for more and better 
slitting machines—a need met by 
Yoder standardized rotary gang 
slitters, uncoilers and recoilers. 
The ratio of first cost to output of 
these slitters is so low that the first 
100 days of operation will repay the 
entire investment. In addition, if you 
slit for your own use only, weeks of 
time are saved, inventory and pro- 
Listening and general performance tests are given each set before it is packaged for duction planning greatly simplified, 
shipment. The radio shown is G.E.’s newest low-priced table model, but . . . ‘ and accuracy is held within the 
closest tolerances (.004” to .002”). 


Three highly standardized Yoder 
models, in capacities up to .125” 
thickness, 12” to 36” widths, 21 or 
more strips per mill-width. Larger 
sizes also made. Perfected through 
30 years’ intensive engineering 
development, the Yoder is America’s 
greatest slitter value. 


Literature * Estimates * Recommendations 


THE YODER COMPANY 


$530 Walworth Ave. + Cleveland 2, Ohio 


COLD FORMING 


ODE 


. ‘ n SLITTING AND 
Same mass-production ideas also work on phonograph-radio models. Here the big 


consoles get a final “‘listen-to.” Each large receiver line has six booths like this. TUBE MILL MACHINERY 
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Friden Calculators 


Yes, improved facilities for manufacture 
make IMMEDIATE DELIVERIES now possible. - 
} FRIDEN Fully Automatic Calculators are being assembled 
in a new modern building, housing the very latest 
in equipment... the result of an investment 
of 2 years’ time and more than a million dollars. 
For the first time in years... just telephone to your 
local Friden Representative, conveniently arrange 
for a demonstration and secure immediate delivery. 
You'll learn how Friden Methods will save you time 
and money by. producing accurate answers, 
speedily and with ease. Join the ranks of thousands 


of satisfied Friden Users. 


Friden Mechanical and Instructional Service is available in approximately 250 
Company Controlled Sales Agencies throughout the United States and Canada. 


FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE CO., INC. 


HOME OFFICE AND PLANT « SAN LEANDRO, CALIF., U. S. A.e SALES AND SERVICE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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New Nozzle Widens 


The Market for Sprayers 


This spring, agricultural sprayer mak 
ers have been -working on the doubk 
to keep up with demand. Reason 
Farmers are clamoring for equipment 
to kill weeds in the grain fields. 

This buying surge stems largely fron 

the development last summer of a nev 
type of nozzle for the sprayers. Th« 
new nozzles put out a finer spray. This 
feature makes it possible to use 5 gal 
of spray solution instead of the 150 to 
400 gal. per acre as first recommended 
The same amount of weed-killing chemi 
cal is still required per acre, but the 
mix with water is much more concen 
trated. Now a farmer can cover 2() 
acres with 100 gallons of mixture in- 
stead of running back and forth for 
more water. That makes a big saving 
in time, turns a complicated job into a 
relatively easy one. 
e Wider Use—Sprayers are no longer 
limited to orchards and specialty crops; 
they are now economical for farmers 
throughout the corn and wheat belts. 
Some farmers even plan to provide 
spraying service for others—with ‘‘guar- 
anteed kill’ agreements written into the 
contracts. 

Sherwin-Williams Co., with an eye 

to merchandising its 2,4-D weed-killer 
(BW-—Sep.21'46,p76), has taken a lead- 
ing part in developing sprayers exclu- 
sively for field use. Most of the old-line 
companies, as well, have gone into pro- 
duction on field units. Among them are 
F. E. Myers & Brother Co. of Ashland, 
Ohio, and Dobbins Mfg. Co., Elkhart, 
Ind. H. D. Hudson Mfg. Co., Chicago, 
now has field sprayers available; John 
Bean Mfg. Co., Lansing, Mich.—divi- 
sion of Food Machinery Corp. (BW— 
Apr.10’48,p88)—will be in production 
shortly with a low-pressure model. 
e Other Types—On the retail side, Sears, 
Roebuck & Co. has been instrumental 
in developing the new low-pressure 
booms, which are used as spraying at- 
tachments on tractors. 

Old-line companies tend to favor all- 
purpose equipment. At low pressures 
these sprayers can be used as weed kill- 
ers; at higher pressures they'll spray 
DDT insecticide mixtures or whitewash. 
Some can even be used as fire-fighting 
units. 


SMOKELESS HOME BOILER 


Smoke control is a problem in resi- 
dential soft coal burners. Last week, 
Bituminous Coal Research, Inc., said 
it had worked out a boiler that achieves 
the smokeless goal. 

The model is a magazine type, holds 
enough fuel for 12 hours at full output. 
Coal feeds by gravity; operation is prac- 
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TAKING THE HEADACHES OUT OF HEAD WORK 


Welding the chromium-alloy-clad steel heads on huge refinery towers can be 


troublesome, time consuming and costly if the edges of their several sections Ao 

fail to fit together accurately. And 100 feet up in the air on scaffolding is no duaWe 

place to find this out. B&W engineers have taken the headaches out of this ll 

complicated assembly job. Instead of shipping the large, heavy clad-steel THE BABCOCK & WILCOX CO. 
segments separately and welding them together on the job, they are first bag co gna ee pad ig 
completely pre-assembled in B&W shops, as shown in the circular illustra- THE BABCOCK & WILCOX TUBE CO. 
tion. All but two final welds are then completed in the shop where facilities General Offices: Beaver Falls, Pa. 


Plants: Beaver Falls, Pa.; and Alliance, Ohic 


for doing this intricate work are far more favorable than in the field. The 
head arrives at its destination in only two sections instead of many... 
installation is simplified, much time and expense saved in the field. 

This is another typical example of B&W engineering ingenuity. For all its 
years, B&W remains young enough to have new ideas—a good reason B&W 
is the right place to bring today’s problems or tomorrow’s plan. 


ater-Tube Boilers, for Stationary Power Plants, for Marine Service Water Cooled Furnaces Superheaters . . . Economizers Air Heoters . . . Pulverized- 
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coal Equipment Chain-Grate Stokers Oil, Gas, and Multifvel Burners Seamless and We ded Tubes and Pipe Refractories Process Equipment 








Brushes Become | 
Bullets... 


TO SIMPLIFY CONDENSER TUBE CLEANING 


HIS honeycomb of 5681 copper alloy tubes, each 20 ft. long, is the 

inside of a steam condenser in the Connellsville Power Station 
of the West Penn Power Co. With more than thirty-five million gallons 
of raw river water passing through these condenser tubes daily, the 
deposits of mud and muck, bound together with algae growth, create 
a major maintenance problem. 

The most effective method of cleaning these tubes previously found 
consisted of “shooting” metal scraper plugs through the tubes by water 
pressure. While this method removed most of the deposit, the scrapers 
scratched the tube surfaces, which allowed new deposits to form even 
more rapidly. Engineers had observed that new tubes remained clean 
longer than tubes that had been cleaned by conventional methods. This 
led to the conclusion that a method of cleaning that would leave the 
tube surfaces in new condition would be beneficial. 

Then Osborn, with the cooperation of West Penn engineers, tackled 
the problem. The answer—a special Nylon tube brush. This brush, when 
shot through the tubes under 200 Ibs. water pressure, removes all de- 
posits without harm to the surface. Result—a better, faster cleaning job, 
less equipment outage time, and longer tube life. 

Cleaning, roughing, burr removal, polishing, finishing—they’re all 
brushing jobs. And Osborn can help you make every one a top-flight 
operation because they have the knack and “know how” of fitting the 
product to the problem. Write or call today for the services of an 
Osborn sales engineer. 


JHE OSBORN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


5401 Hamilton Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 

















WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF BRUSHES FOR INDUSTRY 
POWER DRIVEN BRUSHES + PAINT BRUSHES + MAINTENANCE BRUSHES 
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JET HELICOPTER BLADE 


This wing-like object is an outsize heli- 
copter blade. General Electric Co. made 
it to test how jet power plants would work 
on this type of aircraft. (The experimental 
jet units can be seen on the blade’s tip.) 
G. E.’s work on the blade is part of a 
long-range program which the company 
has under way for the U. S. Air Force. To 
develop and test components for jet-pro- 
pelled helicopters. G. E. has set up a new 
bank of facilities at Schenectady, N. Y. 











tically automatic even with coking coals. 
Draft from an ordinary chimney is 
enough for burning. : 

B. C. R. thinks a wide range of bitu 
minous coals can be burned without 
special processing. And because differ- 
ences between the new unit and con 
ventional boilers are few, the smokeless 
principle can be added without seriously 
changing manufacturing procedures. 


P.S. 

Planning to introduce a new product? 
A “New Product Guide Book-1948”, 
just published by Peter Hilton, 680 
Fifth Ave., N. Y., discusses the legal, 
accounting, sales, distribution, and ad- 
vertising problems that will come up. 
It’s essentially a checklist of pertinent 
questions and answers. 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours has set 
up an agricultural-product development 
section. Purpose: to work on agricul- 
tural chemical and new products in 
that field. 

Ways to prevent damage to fabrics 
from fungus growth have been under 
study by the Chemical Warfare Service 
Laboratory. Materials and procedures 
used in the experiments are listed in 
report PB-86357, Office of Technical 
Services, Dept. of Commerce. Also cov 
ered: the effect of water repellents on 
the efficiency of the fungicides. 
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protects every product—from delicate vials 
to highly finished furniture 


Greater shipping safety. Better-looking 
packages. Faster sales — higher profits! 
You're far ahead—many ways—when you 
protect your products with KIMPAK 
creped wadding. For no other interior 
cushioning material provides compar- 
able protection with less bulk or ship- 
ping weight. 

KimpaK is non-abrasive, grit - free, 
pleasant to handle. It’s flexible, resilient, 
shock absorbent. Withstands contin- 
uous vibration without impairing eff- 
ciency ; is made either liquid repellent 


Kim 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. & 





*T. M. Reg. U.S. and Can. Pat. Off. 


or liquid absorbent. Can absorb up to 
16 times its own weight in water in 
30 seconds. 

Whatever your packaging problem, 
use cushiony KIMPAK. Available in a 
variety of types, thicknesses and back- 
ings to fit your particular needs. In fact, 
there is a specification of snow-white 
KIMPAK to meet every requirement of 
the Four Basic Methods of Interior 
Packaging: Surface Protection, Flota- 
tion Packaging, Absorbent Packaging 
and Blocking and Bracing. 










Kimberly 
Clark 


ak 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


CREPED WADDING 


fine finish pr 


Absorbent Packaging — Vaccine Bottles, 
Photograph Courtesy of Fort Dodge 
Laboratories, Inc. 





Blocking and Bracing—Painting Kit, Photo 
Courtesy F. Weber Company 
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Free File of 12 KimpaK Product Fact 
Sheets on Railroad Specifications for 
Furniture Packaging. Write us on your 
business letterhead. We will include free 
booklet on KImMPAK creped wadding. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 
Creped Wadding Division, Neenah, Wis. 


specified by 
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Mechanized Shampoo 


For upholstery cleaners, Certified 
Equipment Co., 1472 E. 25th St., 
Cleveland, has a new electric shampoo 
machine. The machine head—the only 
part moved in cleaning—is made of 
magnesium, weighs less than 3 Ib. An 
8-ft. flexible shaft driven by a 4-hp. 
motor turns the brush in the Scat 

Cleaning solution is fed through a 
tube running from a tank to the head. 
A special feed does the sudsing, forces 
out a fine spray of dry suds on the up- 
holstery. Drying is fast; there’s no 
chance of the solution seeping through 
the fabric, the company says. 

e Availability: 30 days. 


Versatile Gear-Motor 

Adaptability is the big selling point 
for a new gear-motor to be manufac- 
tured jointly by Reliance Electric & 
Engineering Co., 1076 Ivanhoe Rd., 
Cleveland 10, and Philadelphia Gear 
Works, Inc., Philadelphia. A number 
of different motor inclosures (for special 
production jobs) can be bolted to the 
gear elements without alteration. 

Che gear-motors will be made in six 
basic sizes to deliver from ] hp. to 60 
hp. The motors have flange mountings, 
are horizontal types, run at speeds from 
74 rpm. to 780 rpm. Single, double, 
and triple reduction units will be made 
in each size. 

Gears are high hardened, cut from 
steel forgings. Helical teeth are shaved 
before hardening to give correct angle 
and smooth finish for quiet operation. 
Standardization is another feature. 

Disassembly of the gear-motor is 
simple, Reliance reports. Internal gear- 
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ing can be removed from the motor end 
of the unit. That eliminates disconnect- 
ing the gear reducer from the load. 

e Availability: end of June. 


Big Industrial Truck 

Big jobs need big trucks. Yale & 
Towne Mfg. Co., Philadelphia Di- 
vision, +531 Tacony St., Philadelphia, 
has for use in steel mills a new giant 
carrier that hauls 20 tons. The truck is 
battery-powered, has a maximum speed 
under load of 4 mph. 

Here are a few of the jobs it will han- 
dle: (1) moving coils from strip mills 
to storage; (2) tiering the coils; (3) 
charging annealing furnaces; (4) loading 
carriers. 

The truck has an elevating height of 
104 ft. Good driver visibility and a mini- 
mum steering radius of 12 ft. are other 
features. 

The elevating mechanism of the ram 
has centrifugal and dynamic brakes to 
control lowering speed. Magnetically 
operated brakes prevent dropping the 
load, Yale & Towne states. 

e Availability: according to specifica- 
tions. 


Light-Weight Record-Player 


lranscriptions have always been a 
good way to put across training pro- 
grams, Carry educational promotion to 
schools and clubs. But many transcrip- 
tion players are heavy, hard to move 
around. Broadcasting Program Service, 
425 5th Ave., New York 16, thinks it 
has the answer to the portability prob- 
lem in its light-weight player, the Cal- 
ifone. 

The machine, with speaker, weighs 








less than 10 Ib. It plays transcriptions 
ui to 17% in. in size, at 334 rpm.; for 
phonograph records, speed can be set at 
78 rpm. A 6-in, speaker is mounted in 
the lid of the case. Other features: 
variable tone control, a sponge-rubber- 
padded turntable, a pickup with a 
needle pressure of only 7 oz. Price is 
$54.95 for the a.c. model, $20 more 
for the a.c.-d.c. player. 

e Availability: immediate. 


Quick-Change Neon 


Getting a neon sign for that special 
sale or display is easy if you have the 
Neosign. It’s built so that letters can be 
changed in a matter of minutes to make 
any message you want. Any neon let- 
ter or number lights up as soon as it’s 
placed against the sign blackboard. 

There are no plugs or wires for the 
individual letters; the blackboard alone 
is connected to an electrical outlet. The 
letters fit into three channels—with 
space enough for 51 characters over-all. 
Current moves into the letters by in- 
duction from the charged board. 

The sign uses 2-in. fluorescent neon 
letters. Against the black backgrormd, 
the green letters are easily legible in 
daylight. For night lighting, the sign 
uses about as much current as a 40-w. 
bulb. Zephyr Products Co., 160 E. 
116th St., New York, makes the sign; 
Roberts Companies of America, Inc., 

2 William St., New York 5, is the dis- 
tributor. Several sizes can be had; the 


biggest is 35 x 103 in. 
e Availability: 


two to three weeks. 


Compact Coffee Maker 


Rudd-Melikian, Inc., has two good 
points to boost its new coffee dispenser: 
It saves counter room; its 400 cups per 
filling mean less work for employees. 
The unit fits in about 14 sq. ft. of space. 
It uses a frozen liquid-coffee concen- 
trate and boiling water. Separate elec- 
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tronic valves assure a complete mixing 
of the two, the company reports. The 
manufacturer's address: 1947 N. How- 
ard St., Philadelphia 22. 

e Availability: four to six weeks. 
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Two-Way Hand-Truck 


Menne Developments, East ‘Troy, 
Wis., manufactures a hand-truck that 
works two ways: Without attachments 
it’s an upright carrier; a third wheel and 
handle makes it a flat-bed model. 

The wheel and handle are made as a 
single unit. It clamps on the tubular 
handles of the truck. A 24 x 40-in. wood 
platform goes over the truck frame to 
make a solid load-bed. 

The truck has ball-bearing wheels, 
solid rubber tires. Load capacity is 1,200 
Ib. The carrier is called the Steer Rite 
Converter; The Holms, 2468 N. 19th 
St., Milwaukee 6, distributes it. 

e Availability: 10 days. 


Cold Thermometer 

Radiation pyrometers (instruments 
that record temperature by measuring 
the intensity of the radiations from a 
body) have long been used in high- 
temperature applications. Now the 
Brown Instrument Co., a division of 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., 
4494 Wayne Ave., Philadelphia 44, has 
adapted the instrument for work at the 
other end of the Fahrenheit scale. Its 
main advantage: It can measure temper- 
ature without coming into contact with 
materials or processing equipment. 
Brown expects the low-temperature 
Radiamatic to find wide use in the dairy 
industry and other food fields. 
e Availability: immediate. 


Locking Vise 

A 4-in. drill-press vise has been added 
to the line of tools produced by Hart- 
mann Mfg. Co., 1600 Junction Ave., 
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| in one package} 


You must have thought often of the mighty important role shipping 
plays in your business and private life, for you depend on shipping 
for practically everything you eat, wear or otherwise use... 


We of Railway Express know how diverse shipping requirements 
can be. With the addition of hundreds of new express cars, motor 
vehicles and other equipment, we are building our service to meet 
every one of your transportation needs. 


Such improvements, as well as rising maintenance and operating 
costs, have made higher charges in- 
evitable—but these charges will aid 
us in making Railway Express the 
high standard shipping service for 
you and for all America. 





RAILWAY EXPRESS 

. «Maintains 23,000 offices (there’s one near your factory, 
office or home); 

.--Uses 10,000 passenger trains daily; 

.-+Has 18,000 motor vehicles in its pick-up and delivery 
services; 

. . .Offers extra-fast Air Express with direct service to 1,078 
cities and towns. 


NIE) 
BAEXPRESS>@ 
GENKOy: 





NATION-WIDE RAIL-AIR SERVICE 
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FAMOUS QUOTES 


HISTORICALLY SPEAKING 








“REMEMBER THE ALAMO” 


GENERALLY SPEAKING 
Lz x ew RY 







“the container is part 
' of the product” 





...and this, also, is well worth remem- 
bering. It is important to you because 
“part of the product” engineering pro- 
vides for the better and more economical 
packing and shipping of your products. 

It assures lightweight, compact, extra- 
strong containers that are designed spe- 
cifically to the product. It means that the 
container and the product can frequently 
move down the production line together 
—as a uri. 

Our engineers will be glad to help 
provide a better container for your prod- 
uct. Write today. Also request your copy 
of the new issue of “The General Box.” 








General Cleated 
Corrugoted 
Container 








*The ringing war-cry of Sam Houston’s men at Ae 

San Jacinto; in memory of the 180 gallant SS : 

Texans who died with Cols. Wm. B. Travis, Ys 
General 


ames Bowie and Davy Crockett, at the“ Alamo , 
yet ioe : Corrugated Generalift 
; Box Pallet 


GEN ERAL BOX COMPANY .. engineered shipping 


{x xk**k*k *® J GENERAL OFFICES: containers 


502 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10 
DISTRICT OFFICES AND PLANTS: Brooklyn, Cincinnati 
Detroit, Eas! St. Lovis, Kansas City, Lovisville, Milwaukee 
New Orleans, Sheboygan, Winchendon, Natchez. 

Conti tel Box Company, inc.: 
Houston, Dallas, 
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Racine, Wis. The vise opens or closes 
with a push or pull against a movable 
jaw. To lock the work in place, only 
a slight turn of the locking handle is 
needed. This lever has an eccentric cam 
(a part mounted off-center on the lever 
shaft). When the lever turns, it pivots 
the cam so that heavy locking pressure 
is brought against the vise jaw. Hart- 
mann says the clamping is about five 
times faster than with the common, 
screw-type vise. 

e Availability: this month. 

















Pocket-Size Stove 


A portable stove that sportsmen can 
carry along in their pockets is made by 
Travelers Equipment Co., 334 Keeler 
Bldg., Grand Rapids, Mich. It’s called 
the Taykit. The stove and its grid are 
made of Monel metal; both parts fold 
into a compact, rattle-proof package. 
The stove burns gasoline—or cigarette 
lighter fluid. The burner gives a blow- 
torch-type flame, works without a pump 
or generator. The tank holds enough 
gasoline for 14 hr. of cooking. 

e Availability: two weeks. 


PS 

Fluorescent Plexiglas has been an- 
nounced by Rohm & Haas Co., 226 
West Washington Sq., Philadelphia. 
The plastic can be used for nameplates, 
panels, and displays; it glows in daylight 
or under normal room lighting. 

A room fan, the Surf, can be adjusted 
to work at any angle. The maker: G-M 
Laboratories, Inc., 4300 No. Knox Ave., 
Chicago. 

A marking machine automatically 
prints code or contents on labels or 
bare surfaces of bottles, tins, and car- 
tons. Adolph Gottscho, Inc., 1 Hudson 
St., New York 13, the maker, calls it 
the Autocoder. 
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GREATEST MAIL LOAD in history 
leaves Post Office with a deficit 


Postal Rates Up? 


Huge deficit brings Post 
Office proposal for rate hikes to 
increase revenue about $244- 
million a year. 


The Post Office Dept. last week laid 

before Congress a program to boost mail 
rates. Its purpose: to offset an operating 
deficit that has been soaring. In 1947, 
that deficit hit a whopping $263-million 
—up $115-million over 1946. And for 
fiscal 1948, the department expects the 
red to run around $345-million. 
@ Cheers and Jeers—These facts brought 
demands from Congress to get the de 
partment on a self-sustaining basis. As 
expected, the Post Office’s plan drew 
fire from large sections of business, 
cheers from a few (airlines). Neverthe- 
less, it now looks probable that, despite 
the protests, Congress will take some 
kind of action. 

The proposed rate hikes would affect 
parcel post (which would get the sharp- 
est boost), third-class mail, postal cards, 
money orders, registered mail, publish- 
ers’ mail, collect-on-delivery mail, books, 
insured mail, catalog. The department 
submitted its program to the House 
Post Office and Civil Service Commit- 
tee, headed by Rep. Ed Rees (R., Kan.), 
at the committee’s request. 

e $243,970,600 Boost—The mail boosts 
proposed would up department revenues 
an estimated $243,970,000. 

This still would leave the department 
some $101-million in the red for 1948— 
based on anticipated deficits. However, 
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HEMICALS, FOODS. 
; PAPER: 
RUBBER: 

CANDY. product is not in 
this-list, b t whatever it be, chances are 
that / nstrumentation by Brown can increase 
quality anda reduce 

-ctryments are 

{ production lines the 


methods department 


or process ©% ., “Brown 4” 


opportunity to di if rocess 


est will bring us promptly. 
INSTRUMENT COMPANY, 


Honeywell, 4525 Wayne 
Avenue, Philadelphia 4A, 
Pennsylvania. 





Whether it weiglis a few.-pounds---._ 


or many tons — Hailing it 
is a MATHEWS Problém 














_——_ «— 


Ir might be a carton of refreshing beverage or a massive coil 
of steel — a fine electric shaver or a 10-ton ingot mold flask. 
Whatever it weighs, there is Mathews equipment which will 
handle it. On the boards today in Mathews Engineering De- 
partments, systems are being developed for handling light 
cartons of bottled goods, and others which will handle coils 
of strip steel weighing 25 tons. No matter what the product 
weighs, if it must be handled efficiently, there are Mathews 
Conveyers to do the job. Mathews continuous flow systems, 
made up of gravity and power conveyers, and special con- 
veying machinery, are helping manufacturers in light and 
heavy industry to improve their production performance. 


MATHEWS CONVEYER COMPANY 


ELLWOOD CITY, PERNSYLVARIA 





MATHEWS CONVEYER COMPANY WEST COAST 


SAN CARLOS, CALIFORAIA 


MATHEWS CONVEYER COMPANY, LTD. 


PORT HOPE, ONTARIO 


Engineering Offices or Sales Agencies in Principal American and Canadian Cities 
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Post Office costs for carrying frank« 
mail and performing other free sen 
ices for the government now run oy 
$115-million annually. 

So the department asked for legi 
lation that would authorize a write-o! 
of these costs. It pointed out that i 
this were done, the proposed progran 
would more than take care of deficit: 
e Breakdown—Here are the rate hik« 
called for in the ten main categoric 
and the estimated amount of total in 
crease for each: 

Parcel post (fourth class)—$93-mil 
lion. Rates for the first pound would g: 
up sharply. The present rate of 8¢ fo 
local delivery would be almost double 
to 15¢. Similar increases would be mad 
on shipments to other zones—from 16¢ 
to 25¢ on the first pound in the eighth 
zone, for instance. The present rate of 
4¢ for each additional pound in local 
delivery would be raised to 3¢. The 1l¢ 
rate on additional poundage for deliv 
ery in the eighth zone would be boosted 
to 114¢. 

Third-class mail—$38.6-million. The 
rates on circulars would be increased 
from 14¢ for each two oz. to 2¢; rates 
on books and catalogs would be upped 
from 1¢ to 14¢ for each two oz. 


Postal cards—$34-million. The pres- 

















BONUS BY SLIDE RULE 


A. G. Dierks, a member of Ohio’s Bonus 
Commission, thought that there must be an 
easier way to figure soldiers’ bonuses than 
on scratch pads. So he worked out this 
slide-rule-like device. The operator matches 
the month that a veteran left the service 
(left column) and the month he began 
(next column) with the remaining odd days 
(two right-hand columns). The total due 
then appears at the little window at the 
point of the pencil in the right hand. 
Bonus officials have found the slide rule 
more accurate than the scratch-pad and it 
cuts examining and auditing time in half. 
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ent l¢ rate would be increased to 2¢. 

Money orders—$17-million. Current 
fees of 6¢ for orders up to $2.50, and 
8¢ on orders from $2.50 to $5, would 
be increased to 10¢. Similar increases 
would be made in the bigger-order cate- 
gories. 

Registered mail—$12,570,000. Pres- 
ent fees, ranging from 20¢ for registry 
under $5, to $1.35 for a $900-to-$1,000 
registry, would be boosted to a range of 
from 35¢ to $1.65. 

Publishers’ mail (second class)—$10- 
million. Rates on out-of-country deliv- 
ery would be boosted from 14¢ per Ib. 
to 2¢. 

C.O.D. mail—$8,350,000. Rates, now 
ranging from 15¢ to 60¢ for shipments 
valued up to $200, would be raised to 
a range of from 22¢ to $1. 

Books (fourth class)—$7-million. 
Rates would be more than doubled— 
from 4¢ for the first pound to 9¢; and 
from 3¢ for each additional pound 
to 6¢. 

Insured mail—$6-million. Rates 
would be raised from the present range 
of 3¢ to 25¢ on mailings valued up to 
$200, to a range of from 6¢ to 65¢. 

Catalogs (fourth class)—$4.7-million. 
Rates on the first pound would be vir- 
tually doubled. The range of from 5¢ 
for local delivery to 11¢ for eighth-zone 
delivery would be raised to a range of 
from [0¢ to 20¢. Rates on additional 
poundage would be raised slightly. 

e Warm Welcome—The program got a 
warm welcome in airline circles because: 

(1) Airmail postage rates wouldn’t go 
up (a raise here could cut volume). 

(2) It boosts surface parcel post rates 
nearer to the rates which would be 
charged for air parcel post—if and when 
Congress sees fit to authorize the serv- 
ice. Legislation introduced by Rep. 
Rees proposes air parcel post rates for 
the first pound of from 20¢ in the 
fourth zone to 43¢ in the eighth zone. 
The comparable, and slightly lower, 
rates for surface parcel post under the 
Post Office program would be 17¢ in 
the fourth zone, 25¢ in the eighth zone. 
© Passage Outlook—The move to offset 
postal deficits is strong. Controversies 
over where rate increases should be 
made, however, may preclude passage of 
omnibus legislation which would put 
the increases into effect. So it’s most 
likely that legislation introduced by 
Rep. Katharine St. George (R., N. Y.) 
will go through. This sets up a three- 
member board in the Post Office Dept. 
to submit to Congress each January a 
plan of postal rates assuring a self-sup- 
porting operation. Congress would have 
60 days in which to veto the plan. Rates 
propreed would become effective, un- 
ess vetoed. 

The St. George plan has one very 
real attraction for Congress: It tosses 
the hot potato of setting rates into the 
P. O.’s lap. 
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The uniform quality of FOLLANSBEE COLD ROLLED STRIP, and of 
all the FOLLANSBEE SPECIALTY STEELS, is the result of rigid 
production control. FOLLANSBEE COLD ROLLED STRIP complics 
with the exacting mechanical and metallurgical requirements of 


production engineers and designers. 
Other FOLLANSBEE SPECIALTY STEELS produced under the 


same rigidly controlled conditions include 


STEEL NEEDS SCRAP—KEEP IT MOVING 















... finer today than you've 
| ever seen it in its long history 





Pa 


Whiter Than Ever. 
Compare improved Hammer- 
mill Bond with any other all- 
purpose office paper. See 
how much brighter this 
snow-white paper is. 


Feel the Difference. Typing You're Proud of 


Feel the new sturdiness and Note how clearly and 
firmness to make this im- sharply your typing stands 
proved Hammermill Bond out on its smooth, glare-free 
stand up in your files and surface .. . whether for 
in your mail. letters or forms. 


“Through on Time Every Day! 
Isn’t It Great?—” 











“Sure is, Mary. No wast- 
ing time re-typing whole 
letters because of one mis- 
take. That improved Ham- 
mermill Bond certainly 
erases beautifully!” 


Mail the coupon for FREE sample book 
\ Contains samples of improved Hammermill Bond 


in wide range of pleasing colors . . . and the 
brighter, purer white . . . also matching envelopes. 


WATERMARK THE PUBLIC 


Hammermill Paper Company, 1455 East Lake Road, Erie, Pa. 
Please send me-—FREE—the sample book showing the improved 


Hammermill Bond. 
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LOOKING FOR MANPOWER 


Navy Secretary John L, Sullivan (left) got 
his say on the Navy’s manpower needs last 
week before the House Armed Services 
Committee. Backed by Admiral Louis E. 
Denfield (right), Chief of Naval Operations, 
he plumped for the “Forrestal Plan.” But 
industry needn’t worry: So far the military’s 
demands won’t upset the labor market 
(BW—Apr.3’48,p19). As far as the Navy 
goes, both men thought voluntary enlist- 
ments will do the trick. 





CIVIL SERVICE LEAVES 


Workers in many private firms have 
long envied the liberal annual leaves and 
sick leaves that the U.S. Civil Service 
Commission grants its employees. The 
private employee may have to put in 
several years to get a two-week paid 
vacation a year. But the government 
employee gets 26 days—and 15 days of 
sick leave—from his first year on. 

There’s not much prospect that this 
difference is going to be narrowed much 
—except as industries get more liberal. 
But last week the commission did tight- 
en up on sick leave: It issued a regula- 
tion requiring its employees to submit 
memoranda on any sick leave taken. 

This stemmed from a recent Senate 
Appropriations Subcommittee _ report 
on abuses of Civil Service sick and 
annual leave practices. 

The subcommittee found that total 
sick and annual leave accumulations 
represent a potential government obli- 
gation of about $1.1-billion. One reason: 
Employees tend to accumulate annual 
leave as insurance against job separation, 
take their sick leave as vacation. 

The subcommittee recommended 
that the proper authorities (the Civil 
Service Commission and Congress) re- 
view the present system to find ways of 
wiping out abuse, and possibly making 
the whole leave system less liberal. 
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READERS REPORT: 





Tax Computation 
Sirs: 

In your tax comparisons |BW—Apr. 
3 48,p21}, you showed the old tax for 
a married man with two children in 
noncommunity property states. If you 
will compare them with the tax com- 
putation instructions on page four of 
the instruction sheet for Form 1040 
prepared by the United States govern- 
ment, you will discover a considerable 
difference. 

How did you arrive at your figures? 

CHARLES ELWyn Hayes 
CHARLES ELWYN HAYES CO., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


e The figures in our table were correct 
as printed. T'wo points of possible difh- 
culty in computation of the 1947 tax: 

(1) The figures given in the first col- 
umn of our table are net income after 
allowable deductions—but before per- 
sonal exemptions. 

2) The figure determined by using 
the tax computation instructions is en- 
tered on the tax blank on line 5, page 3. 
The next step is to deduct 5% of this 
figure (the tax law passed in 1945 gave 
all taxpayers a 5% tax cut). 


“Painless”—or Just? 
Sirs: 

The John E. Coolidge letter in re. 
taxation in your Readers Report [BW— 
Apr.3’48,p56| is very apt. 

Taxation is never “painless,” so why 
fool ourselves in trying to make it so? 
Why not instead of trying to make it 
“painless” try to have enacted a just tax 
law? I refer to a sales tax. 

An article in a recent issue of a popu- 
lar periodical tells us of tax evasions by 
farmers, professional men, and others 
estimated at $8-billion yearly. This 
modest amount (reckoned in govern- 
ment finance) together with the sav- 
ings of such tax machinery over the 
present system would furnish funds for 
European relief and permit both tax 
and bond reduction. 

The sales tax, as represented by the 
excise taxes on many items today, 1s eas- 
ily collected and makes the taxpayer tax- 
conscious . 

There is no better evidence of our 
ability to pay a tax than our ability to 
buy. There is nothing to the theory 
that a sales tax will increase the burden 
of the poor, who spend all their income, 
and favor the rich. There would be no 
reason why any commodity should be 
raised in price because hidden in the 
price of all commodities today is tax 
piled upon tax. 

The wealthy would pay the tax if they 
spend their income. If they save they 
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LONGER LIFE 


ece £0 widen your profit margin 





Extra trips are built right into Hackney 2-piece Acid Drums 


This long life is partially traceable to seamless 
cold drawn construction. Then there are no 

longitudinal or chime seams—only one circum- SY) 

ey] 


ferential butt weld located between and protected Sp 
\ 





by two I-bar rolling hoops. After fabrication, a 
special heat-treating process increases resistance 
to corrosion. Sturdy, easy-to-clean—there is no 
more economical container. Write for full details. 


* 


Pressed Steel Tank Company 


Manufacturers of Hackney Products 

Main Office and Plant: 1493 South 66th Street, Milwavkee 14 
1397 Vanderbilt Concourse Bidg., New York 17 * 207 Hanna Bidg., Cleveland 15 
208 S. LaSalle $?., Reom 2072, Chicago 4 « 555 Roosevelt Bidg., Los Angeles 14 
CONTAINERS FOR GASES, LIQUIDS AND SOLIDS 


69 








“ll be there in Rome 
next week” 


“April in Paris. 
Lucky you!” 


“Rio must be 
Wrefalei:ta a0) ham 


“You folks in Brisbane 
were right” 


Telephone calls to most countries around the 
world are crossing the oceans every day. 


They’re giving business men the added speed 
; and efficiency of two-way discussion. 


To friends and relatives, overseas telephone calls 


are thrilling events. 


All calls cre person-to-person. And they’re easy 
to make. Simply say to your Long Distance oper- 
ator, “I want to make an overseas call.”’ The rate 
for three full minutes of two-way conversation to 


most countries is $12 or less (plus tax). 


BELL SYSTEM OVERSEAS TELEPHONE SERVICE 
I ee et 














will invest either directly or indirectly 
(through loans made by the banks in 
which they deposit) and the borrowers 
would pay a tax on what they spend. 
These last mentioned spendings are 
most necessary to greater opportunities 
for the producers. 

The revival of the tithes plan for the 
collection of funds for the needs of gov- 
ernment would be a tax on initiative 
and for that reason unAmerican, but the 
application of the Robin Hood method 
of taking from one class to give to 
another (the graduated tax) is stupid 
and destructive. 

Cuas. N. THompson 
PRESIDENT, 
HARDER HALL, 
SEBRING, FLA. 














CURBSIDE BANKING done with mirrors 


Traffic Problem? 
Sirs: 

Your picture [above] showing curb- 
side banking done by mirrors {[BW— 
Mar.20’48,p94] intrigues me. 

Does the American National Bank of 
Portsmouth, Va., where you say the 
only unit of this kind is in existence, 
have a special policeman on duty to 
keep cars from getting smashed up be- 
cause the depositor has to buck traffic 
according to your drawing, or do they 
have the English system of left-hand 
drive in effect in Portsmouth? 

Cuartes C, CARPENTER 
SCARSDALE, N. Y. 
Sirs: 

Does teller also collect fine for traf- 
fic violation? 

H. H. TEarse 
SEARLE GRAIN CO., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


e Our illustration was an artist’s draw- 
ing and not an actual photograph. The 
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artist idealized the conditions under 
which the device was put into use. 
Under such ideal conditions, the de- 
vice would be located on the left-hand 
side of the street so that the driver 
would not have to shift to the right 
side of the car to make his deposit. 
Naturally, to make all this legal, the 
street would have to be one-way. 

Banks in Portsmouth, Va., and St. 
Louis are now pushing for legislation 
to change their front streets to one-way 
thoroughfares so that curbside banking 
will be easier. 


Savannahians, Please Note 
Sirs: 

You recently showed a push-button 
railroad dispatch board |BW—Feb.21 
’48,p45|. According to the recent pub- 
licity in our local papers, we believe that 
this board is located in Savannah, Ga. 
Your magazine did not state the loca- 
tion. If you have any reason to mention 
this again, . all the Savannahians 
subscribing to your magazine would be 
pleased to see Savannah given credit... . 

STANLEY Harris 
HARRIS, THE HUB, 
SAVANNAH, GA. 


e The mammoth Seaboard Air Line 
R.R. is located at Savannah. As our 
story noted, the board controls the track 
between Hamlet and Savannah. 


Tax Exemption 
Sirs: 


We noticed your statement that, in 
Puerto Rico, the corporate income tax 
does not apply to Puerto Rican busi- 
ness [BW—Feb.7’48,p105|. Does that 
mean that if a company were formed 
in Puerto Rico, manufactured there, 
and sold its products in the United 
States that the profits from the United 
States business would not be subject 
to the United States income tax? 

]. Brestav 
MANSAVER INDUSTRIES, INC. 
NEW HAVEN CONN. 


e Business concerns established and op- 
erating wholly within Puerto Rico 
are not subject to the United States 
federal income tax laws. This includes 
concerns which export all or part of 
their output to the United States. 


Newspaper Ad Linage 
Sirs: 

I was interested in seeing your media 
comparison of revenue and linage for 
1946 and 1947 [BW—Feb.21'48,p66}. 

Unfortunately, however, the Publish- 
ers’ Information Bureau reports for 
weekly magazines include three Sun- 


day newspaper supplements—American 
Weekly, This Week, and Parade. The 
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This H-P-M draws beer barrel halves with 
progressive dies. Cycle time—25 seconds. 





H-P-M Production Record! 


Beer barrels of aluminum? The idea might have been laughed at a 


few years ago. Not so today. 


Benson Mfg. Company, Kansas City, Mo., 


with the help of its versatile, money saving H-P-M FASTRAVERSE 


press, went to work on the idea. 


minute . a lighter one.. 


= 
w 
em 


> 


.a better product... 


The results...a beer barrel every 
. at less cost. 


Regardless of whether you are deep drawing steel or 





above... 


or write today. 


THE HYDRAULIC PRESS MANUFACTURING CO. 
Mount Gilead, Ohio, U. S. A. 


1000 Marion Road ° 


Branch Offices in New York, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Columbus, O., Detroit, 
Pittsburgh and Chicago. Representatives in other principal cities. 
Export Dept: 500 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. Cable—"“Hydraul 


wiping out blanking costs. 
chance for scrap with today’s irregular stock. 
Want to know more about these money saving 


H-P-M Hydraulics? 


aluminum. an H-P-M Press will step up your produc- 
tion. It has smooth, rapid action... 
single or double action dies or progressive dies as shown 
will blank and draw in a single operation, 


can be fitted with 


With an H-P-M, there’s less 


Call in a nearby H-P-M engineer 


lic” 











Bulletin 4706 will convince you—An H-P-M Fastraverse Press 
has all of the things you need to save money on metal 
forming jobs. Write for a copy today. 


All- Hydraulic 
Self-Contained 





REVOLUTIONIZING PRODUCTION WITH HYDRAULICS SINCE 1877 





Metal Working Presses 












Why not? You can do it easily ... and quickly... with 
a Davidson Office Folding Machine. 


Yes... we know... it used to take a whole flock of 
folks to hand-fold monthly statements, bulletins, adver- 
tising literature, etc. But now it’s different. One girl 
with a Davidson can do the whole job in no time at all. 
Important mailings get out on time. Employees aren’t 
taken from their regular duties. Costly overtime is elim- 
inated. No wonder so many businesses are investing 
in this time and money saver. 


A Davidson Model 120 Office Folding Machine will 
fold from 6,000 to 45,000 sheets per hour depending 
on the sheet size. It’s motor driven and the Continuous 
Load Automatic Feed permits replenishing the load 
without interrupting operation. It handles sheets from 
3” x 3” to 10” x 14”. Floor model and table model 
available for immediate delivery. 


Any competent employee can operate a Davidson. And, 
even if you only use it one day a month it will quickly 
pay for itself. Get the facts. Write for our latest booklet. 


DAVIDSON MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
1034-60 West Adams St. Chicago 7, Illinois 


Davidson Sales and Service Agencies are located in 
principal cities of the U.S., Canada, Mexico and abroad. 


Davidson 


FOLOGING 


Mf MACHINES 


DUPLICATORS - OFFICE FOLDING MACHINES + PAPER MASTERS - SUPPLIES 
A GENERATION OF EXPERIENCE IN THE MANUFACTURE OF OFFICE EQUIPMENT 








linage carried by these Sunday news- 
paper sections is also included in Media 
Records figures on newspaper linage 
for their 52 cities. In other words, here 
we have a duplication. 

W. H. Mutien 
DIRECTOR, 
MAGAZINE ADVERTISING BUREAU, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


“Giant of 60 Years Ago” 
Sirs: 

You discussed recently the potential 
sale of part of the Wyandotte Chem- 
icals Corp. to Solvay interests [BW— 
Mar.27’48,p92|. Parenthetically you 
report that J. B. Ford was no kin to 
the automobile Fords. 

One of the giants of 60 years ago 
was Capt. John B. Ford. Capt. Ford 
became interested in the manufacture 
of plate glass. The first factory for pro- 
duction of plate glass was in New AIl- 
bany, Ind., in so far as the country west 
of the Alleghenies was concerned. Capt. 
Ford took some stock in the New Al- 
bany company. He did not like the 
process used, and sent his son to Eu- 
rope to study plate glass making there. 

The result was the construction of 
an altogether new plant at Creighton, 
Pa., near Pittsburgh. -This was the 
start of what is now the Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co. Later, Capt. Ford 
founded Ford City, Pa., as an exclu- 
sive plate glass manufacturing town. 

For many years, Capt. Ford was ac- 
customed to hunt along the western 
shores of Lake Erie, roughly between 
Toledo and Detroit. Capt. Ford dis- 
posed of his interests in the Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co. On his hunting trips 
he had found salt near the present 
Wyandotte, Mich. He needed some- 
thing to keep him busy, and he built 
a small plant at what is now Wyan- 
dotte. It grew and he started to make 
soda ash for use in glass making. 

At about the same time, Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co., through its Columbia 
Chemical Co., began mining salt at 
Barberton, Ohio. The legend is that 
Capt. Ford advised Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass that if they engaged in soda ash 
production he would return to plate 
glass production. At any rate, Capt. 
Ford’s son, Edward Ross Ford, began 
construction of a plate glass factory 
adjacent to Toledo. He called the town 
Rossford. Finally, Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass was producing plate glass and 
soda ash and the Fords were making 
soda ash and plate glass. 

The family of Edward R. Ford sold 
the plate glass plant to the Libbey- 
Owens Sheet Glass Co. and the com- 
bined company became Libbey-Owens- 
Ford Glass Co. 

J. M. Hammer 


ASSOCIATED GLASS & POTTERY MFRS. 
KNOX, PA. 
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AVEABILITY 


—the maguet that attracts 
NEW INDUSTRIES TO 
SANTA CLARA COUNTY 


During the past 41/, years, more than 70 new industries 
have located in Santa Clara County. Included in this list 
are a score or more of firms that are leaders in their fields 
and among the largest in the country. 
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LIVEABILITY . . . expressed in 
detached workers’ homes and 


small farms. 


-_ <a 


LIVEABILITY . . . with a car in 


every garage for wholesome, en- 





joyable living. 


LIVEABILITY . . . in a climate 
that encourages out-of-door 


pursuits. 


LIVEABILITY .. . with a wealth 


of wholesome, relaxing pleas- 


ures. 


SAN JOSE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, SAN JOSE 23, CALIFORNIA 


THE PLUS FACTOR 
Top industry expects fair priced land, good transporta- 
tion, adequate power and water, sound labor relations 
and other factors that make for profitable production. 
But the plus factor — the thing they sought and found 
in Santa Clara County — was liveability. Over a period 
of years, this liveability has increased productivity, re- 
duced inefficiencies, and reflected in all around pleasant, 
profitable production. Actually, it is the goal of decen- 
tralization. 





WRITE FOR THIS FREE BOOK 
It's called “LIVEABLE SANTA CLARA COUNTY” 


—and outlines the basic reasons why Santa Clara 
County is the fastest growing industrial area on the 
Pacific Coast. Write on your business letterhead for 
your copy. It's free. 
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The population center of the Pacific Coast 
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prompt 
delivery 


Because Columbia is one of the largest 


shear manufacturers, you can have 

immediate delivery of Columbia Steel 

Squaring Shears, with all these cost- 

cutting, production-improving features. 

® Longer Shear Blades eliminate tear- 

ing or nicking when notching or trim- 

ming sheets longer than blades 

* Adjustable Upper Blade Holder read- 

ily adjusts horizontal alignment of blade. 

© Rigid Steel Construction for strength, 

durability, precision. 

© Gears Operate In Oil. 

steel gears, operate in oil-tight case. 

® Positive Clutch, six alloy-steel jaws, 

hardened faces. Automatic stop cam. 

© Heat-Treated, Forged Eccentric Shaft 
eccentrics forged integrally. 

@ Mechanically-Operated Automatic 

Hold-Down, individual high-compression 

spring compensating fingers. Convex 

buttons avoid scratching matericl. 

® Stainless Steel Scales. Non-rusting, 

easily-read 

® Centralized Lubrication to all main 

bearings. 

e Finger Guard in front of shear blades. 


Precision-cut 


CAPACITIES: 10 and 12 foot models 
for shearing 3/16" mild steel; 6 and 10 
foot models for shearing 1/4” mild 
steel; 60 strokes per minute. Standard 
throat depth, 18 inches. 


Write for Bulletin 105A and 
name of nearest dealer 


D 

MACHINERY AN 

ENGINEERING CORP. 
HAMILTON 1. OHIO 


ca's leading manu- 

facturers of Shears Rance . 

Metal - working goer oe 
esses, 

ere & Special Machinery 


One of Amer 
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INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH 





AT A DISTANCE by means of mirrors for safe handling of radioactive isotopes 


Commercial Isotopes Raise Problems 


Peaceful application of atomic energy ready for exploita- 
tion. But will AEC’s supply be sufficient? And what about price? 


The radio-isotope field is about to 
be commercialized, to be put on a 
profit-making basis. 

e Test—Starting in the next few 
months, and for several years thereafter, 
the isotope business is going to provide 
a training ground for the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission. It will also furnish 
a working demonstration of how com- 


mercial enterprise can expect to fare in 
territory dominated by AEC. 

This week, it was announced that the 
largest radio-isotope experiment, and 
probably the first using full-scale indus- 
trial equipment, was completed. It was 
sponsored by Republic Steel Corp. and 
conducted by Arthur D. Little, Inc. 
Purpose: to trace a sulphur in steel- 
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making. Other industries, besides steel, 
suited for using radio-isotopes are: pe- 
troleum, paper, food, paint, glass, 
plastics and rubber. 

e Tracers—The idea of the radio-isotope 
is by now pretty familiar. By inserting 
cans of selected materials inside an 
atomic reactor, it is possible to manu- 
facture artificial elements. ‘These have 
exactly the same chemical properties as 
the naturally occurring elements, with 
one exception: The artificial elements 
continuously give off a detectable radia- 
tion, a radio signal as it were. 

This means that (1) extremely tiny 

quantities of these radioactive mate- 
rials—far smaller than could be dealt 
with any other way—can be detected 
and accurately measured, and (2) these 
particular atoms can be distinguished 
from nonradioactive atoms of the same 
element; they are definitely tagged. This 
makes possible a tracer technique, the 
effectiveness of which is best shown by 
a couple of examples: 
e How Fertilizer Works—Farmers have 
been arguing for years about the way 
fertilizer feeds a plant and the best 
way to apply the fertilizer. Does the 
plant take phosphate, say, direct from 
the fertilizer? If it does, then the fer- 
tilizer ought to be applied right in the 
furrow. But maybe the plant can only 
take phosphate from the soil, and the 
fertilizer’s role is to replenish the soil. 
Then it ought to be applied between the 
rOws. 

Now there is an easy way to find out. 

Apply fertilizer which includes a pinch 
of radio-phosphorus. If the plant be- 
comes radioactive, it drew from the fer- 
tilizer; if not, it drew from the soil. 
* Synthetic Petroleum—Consider the 
catalytic process for synthesizing oil. If 
carbon monoxide and hydrogen are 
mixed, nothing happens. But in the 
presence of iron or cobalt, the two 
gases will combine to form a synthetic 
petroleum. The iron seems to be un- 
affected; it is a catalyst. But what is its 
role in the process? 

One theory is that the carbon mon- 
oxide forms an iron carbide on the sur- 
face of the iron; then the hydrogen 
reacts with the carbide to form oil, 
leaving the iron behind to form new 
carbide. How can you check this? Sim- 
ple. Before you put the iron in, form a 
carbide on its surface—but use radio- 
carbon. Then, if the theory is right, the 
oil coming out ought to be radioactive. 
Preliminary results seem to show that 
it isn’t. So the theory is probably 
wrong. 

e Capacity Aplenty—Today the AEC 
catalog lists radioactive versions of 
nearly every element. And almost any 
reasonable quantities can be supplied. 

Little manpower is used in making 
the radio- isotopes, Additional capacity 
is still available in the Clinton Pile, at 
Oak Ridge, Tenn., where the work is 
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i hroughout the state of 
Georgia . . . the South. 

in fact, throughout the coun- 
try at large, 
serves business, commercial and 
industrial alike 

From a small beginning back 
just before the turn of the century; 
Uulomalu has steadily risen 
in importance and is today the 
recognized leader in the field of 
fire p-acey At the time of its origin, 

mie uinkice established a_ definite 
course of action from which it has never 
deviated —to design, produce and _ install 
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complete and adequate fire-protiction, no mat- 
ter what the hazard. 

Owners of “iiwmilic Goriukiev protected prop- 
erties have been paid handsome dividends on the 
basis of this policy. They will continue to profit, 
for singleness of purpose, coupled with intelligent 
and persistent research, has resulted in fire protec- 
tion that truly serves through the saving of lives 
and property as well as present and future earnings 

You will find it wise to plan adequate fire 
protection for your property now and, in that 
planning, be sure to include “ilomalic Sounklou, an 
important investment today... callings welcomed 
protection tomorrow. 
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now done. And if that reactor should 
become overloaded, tremendous quanti- 
ties could be produced in the big Han- 
ford (Wash.) piles without interfering 
with plutonium output. 

AEC makes a charge for the use of 
its isotopes. But the charge is very low 
—intended to do no more than cover 
out-of-pocket costs to the government, 
if that. For cancer work, isotopes are 
“a free. 
© Policy Unsettled—So far, so good. For 
promoting use of radio-isotopes in re- 
search, this procedure has worked well. 
But now the commission is facing the 
immediate prospect of commercializa- 
tion of isotopes in two, maybe three, 
different ways. And that raises a lot of 
still unsettled policy questions. 

For one thing, half a dozen or so 

industrial concerns are now ready to 
start — tadio-isotopes in routine 
commercial operations. They experi- 
mented with the processes last year; now 
they want to roll. 
e Steel Control—A logical extension of 
Republic Steel experiments, for in- 
stance, might be automatic control of 
steel-furnace operation. Here’s how: As 
a heat proceeds, the impurities in the 
charge (such as sulphur and phosphor- 
us) move into the slag. The heat must 
continue until the last impurity (usually 
phosphorus) has been removed from 
the steel—and it should not continue 
any longer. 

Solution: Include a trace of radio- 
phosphorus, say, in the furnace charge. 
The radiophosphorus will act in exactly 
the same way as the regular ag ge 
us. So a radioactivity check of the 
charge will give positive control, with 
no need for rule-of-thumb methods or 
chemical tests. In fact, automatic con- 
trols could be connected to radioac- 
tivity-measuring instruments to shut off 
the furnace at the right time. 

e Many Problems—AEC could furnish 
the material for these two projects with 
no difficulty. But it raises problems. 
Once the precedent is set, will AEC 
be swamped with requests for mate- 
rials? If it is, can it properly discrim- 
inate among different purchasers? What 
about price? Ought AEC to subsidize 
a commercial operation with its present 
low prices for isotopes? If it does, and 
users get accustomed to present low 
prices, what will happen in the future 
if prices are commercialized? 

e Compounds—There’s another route 
by which commercial considerations are 
entering the picture. A number of 
chemical and pharmaceutical firms are 
now negotiating with the commission 
on the possibility of entering the busi- 
ness of synthesizing. radioactive com- 
pounds on a profit-making basis. 

At present, if someone wants to do 
tracer work on the effect of sulfa drugs, 
or to study combustion of gasoline, 
AEC can furnish him with radiosulphur 
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or radiocarbon. But the chemical work 
of incorporating it into the drug or the 
gasoline is up to him. 

The chemical and drug houses want 

to start putting out a line of radio- 
tagged drugs and chemical compounds. 
They'd like to buy the radio-isotopes 
outright from AEC, use them, and sell 
the products to all comers in normal 
commercial fashion. 
e Price Pros and Cons—In all these dis- 
cussions, there’s a special factor that 
complicates the price problem. AKC 
hopes that in a year or two someone 
will find it worthwhile to build his own 
nuclear reactor and go into the busi- 
ness of making isotopes. 

What price policy will promote this 
objective? The enthusiasts of the pres- 
ent set-up say: Sell isotopes cheap; 
promote them vigorously; encourage 
industrial applications. ‘This will build 
up a future commercial market. 

But the cooler (some say refrigerated) 
heads argue: If you do that, you create 
an artificial boom based on subsidized 
prices. ‘This will make it impossible 
for any profit-seeking supplier to move 
in. Best let widespread industrial ap- 
plication of radioistopes wait until 
there’s a commercial supplier ready. 

The argument isn’t over yet. 














HEADS BABCOCK & WILCOX 


Alfred Iddles last week stepped into the 
post of president of Babcock & Wilcox Co., 
one of the world’s biggest power-plant 
manufacturers. Widely known for his work 
in the power field, Iddles has been with 
the company since 1937, He has been a 
vice-president of the company since 1945. 
Iddles takes over from A. G. Pratt, 45 
years a Babcock & Wilcox man, and presi- 
dent of the company for the last 24, Pratt 
becomes chairman of the board. 
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An example of Textilene 
fabrics in industry 


In summer, car upholstery is like a 
blanket, and motorists sitting on those 
closely-woven fabrics used to swelter. 
However, to cool their seats, millions 
of motorists are now using seat 
covers of cool, TEXTILENE fabrics. 

These fabrics, made of smooth 
fibre, serve as “‘air-conditioned”’ in- 
sulation between the rider and the hot 
seat. They are woven ‘with tiny spaces 
between strands so that air circulates 
freely. It’s the ‘‘fabric that breathes.” 

TEXTILENE fabrics are also easy to 
slide over. They don’t tug at heavy 
winter coats. They can’t snag silk 
stockings. They don’t “‘pick’’ hairs 
out of fur. 

TEXTILENE fabrics are good-look- 
ing, too, and actually redecorate your 
car. They wear well. They resist fad- 





ing. They take paint, lacquer, dye, 
wet-strength, fire-resistant or other 
emulsions evenly and quickly. They 
can be coated with Saran, VINYLITE 
Brand resins, or other plastics. 
TEXTILENE SUNSURE® fabrics are 
the leading material for automobile 
seat covers (used by more than 200 
manufacturers). They are used also on 
walls, floors, and ceilings of houses 
...in shoes, handbags, hats, suitcases 
... in radio grills, toys, table mats. 
Write us for the new TEXTILENE 
Sample Book, showing 8” x 10” sam- 
ples of these colorful fabrics. Or 
write for information on TEXTILENE 
yarns, cords, flat ribbons, basket 
weaves, rods and special shapes. 
E. W. TwIiTcHELL, INc., Third and 


Somerset Streets, Philadelphia 33, Pa. 


And when buying seat covers, 
Say SUNSURE-—to be sure 
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SLY 


PIONEERS AND 
LEADERS IN 


DUST CONTROL 


Sly Dust Filter used for the collection of fine, 
float, silica dust in a large southern California 
plont. Thousands of other Sly Dust Filters ore used simi- 


larly for suppression and collection of injurious dusts. 





Sly pioneered in the development of 
positive dust collection and were the 
original patentees of cloth type filter 


The most effective—as well as simplest 
and cheapest—method of collection is 
by cloth filtration. The Sly Filter uses 
more cloth than any other and hence 
has greater filtering capacity. 

This additional capacity 
plus savings in operation 
and maintenance make 


the Sly Filter most inex- 
pensive in the long run. 
Ask for Bulletin 98 and 
state your condition so 
that we can write you fully. 
SEND FOR THIS BULLETIN 


THE W. W. SLY MFG. CO. 


4749 Train Avenue ° Cleveland 2, Ohio 





PIONEERS IN Scceutific 
DUST CONTROL 
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TWO CHALLENGES: A new brand (left) and a new wrap for an old brand 


Cigarette Race Speeds Up 


Big Three competitors launch campaigns to get bigger 
share of market. Philip Morris does it with a $7-million promotion 


drive; Brown & Williamson with a new brand and a new package. 


As every marketer knows, war and 
postwar have meant a boom for big, 
well-known brands. 

Cigarettes are no exception. While 
the vast majority are nationally dis- 
tributed and advertised, the Big Three— 
Lucky Strike, Camel, Chesterfield—are 
the big spenders, the big winners. Be- 
tween 1939 and 1947, this trio in- 
creased its slice of the market from 
66.2% to 78.7%. And lately this trend 
has been continuing (BW —Jan.17’48, 
p42) to the consternation of the Big 
Three’s competitors. 

e Competition—This week two com- 
petitors launched campaigns to lure a 
bigger share of the cigarette market: 

¢ Philip Morris & Co. opened a $7- 
million advertising program. Ads in 493 
U. S. newspapers will proclaim that 
smokers get “no cigarette hangover” 
when they smoke Philip Morris. 

e Brown & Williamson Tobacco Corp. 
(Kool, Raleigh, Wings) made its bid for 
more sales in two ways: (1) by bringing 
out a new brand of smokes—Life cig- 
arettes; and (2) by repackaging Raleighs 
in new aluminum foil wrappers. 

e Newcomer—B. & W. has introduced 
its Life cigarettes in the metropolitan 
New York area, will carry on from there 
if the New York campaign is successful. 
The size of the new cigarettes is halfway 
between standard and king-size. B. 
& W. is plugging an “exclusive new 
flavor” and a wetproof cigarette paper. 


Life’s will cost about 1¢ a pack more 
than the Big Three brands. 

e New Package—B. & W. introduced 
the new aluminum Raleigh package 
(called the “‘Alumidor’’) in the Detroit 
area. The package is designed to hold 
cigarette moisture for a longer period 
than ordinary packages. The wrapper, 
supplied by Reynolds Metals Co., has 
a sandwich-like construction—two thin 
sheets of aluminum foil bonded to a 
thin paper web. 

Although the aluminum wrapper is 
more expensive than the foil now used, 
cost per package is about the same; 
one aluminum sheet replaces the cus- 
tomary paper, foil, and cellophane, 

e Expanding Market—Meantime all cig- 
arette makers can eye this bright spot: 
Total sales of cigarettes apparently are 
continuing to rise—still. Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue figures (based on tax 
collections) indicate an upward move- 
ment. It’s small percentagewise (BW— 
Apr.3’48,p26). But even small percent- 
ages are significant because the figures 
on which they are based are so enormous. 

Should a new battle of the brands de- 
velop now, it will be one of the post- 
war’s first major skirmishes—in an in- 
dustry where the campaigning is always 
spectacular, often lurid. Competitors are 
watching Lucky Strikes particularly. 
American recently switched Lucky’s ad 
account to B.B.D.&O. where new cam- 
paigns are now being readied. 
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Premium Boom 


Renewed competition in 
consumer goods has needled 
the premium business; suppliers 
still can’t meet demand. 


With the return of competition in 

consumer goods, the premium business 
has been booming. Use of premium 
offers to boost sales fell way off during 
the war; goods were too scarce to need 
a boost from premiums—which couldn’t 
be had, either (BW —Feb.8'47,p47). 
e Bumper Year—But last week, at the 
annual National Premium Exposition in 
Chicago, premium users and suppliers 
and manufacturers of premium mer- 
chandise reported that 1947 had been 
their biggest year. In anticipation of 
an even bigger year in 1948, a record 
175 exhibitors displayed their merchan- 
dise at the show. Nearly 2,500 big 
premium buyers were on hand to view 
their offerings. 

Trade estimates put the retail value 

of premium merchandise distributed 
last year at close to $1-billion. ‘Talk 
of $1.5-billion worth of premiums in 
1948 was common. Best prewar con- 
sumption of premium merchandise was 
an estimated $500-million. 
e Missed Guesses—The biggest problem 
of the trade is still a shortage of pre- 
mium merchandise to meet a_ record 
demand. The success of offerings last 
year astonished even old-timers. Sev- 
eral big premium offers came to grief 
because market testing had underesti- 
mated the demand they would create. 
Result: The premium user, caught with- 
out enough premiums to fill requests, 
had to return money to customers. 

Suppliers reported that offers with an 
estimated draw of 10,000-15,000 fre- 
quently resulted in 150,000 returns. Re- 
demption rates on some offers have run 
as high as 85% of the coupons dis- 
tributed. 

Premium suppliers can see only one 

cloud on the horizon this year: ‘Tight- 
ening metal supplies may ‘force them 
to cut back their output. 
e Still At It—Confirmed premium users 
are still such big soap companies as 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet, Procter & Gam- 
ble; Lever Bros.; cereal, flour, and pack- 
aged-food processors like General Foods 
and General Mills (BW —Feb.28'48, 
p66); chain food retailers like Kroger 
and Grand Union. 

The commonest premium promotion 
today is the “self-liquidating’” mail-in 
premium offer. The customer gets the 
premium in exchange for a box top or 
other proof of sales—plus a certain sum 
of money, which covers the cost of the 
premium and handling. 

Inflation has boosted premium prices 
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Always made of the finest materials 
available, Gaylord Boxes doa 
better job of delivering your product 


in. perfect condition. 


\ 
Call the nearest baylaal el iita:. 





General Offices: SAINT LOUIS 


New York « Chicago + San Francisco « Atlanta « New Orleans « Jersey City 
Seattle « Indianapolis « Houston « Los Angeles » Oakland + Minneapolis 
Detroit + Jacksonville +» Columbus + Fort Worth « Tampa « Cincinnati 
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My SoundScriber handles 
more than dictation! 





“Yes Sir, SOUNDSCRIBER has mod- 
ernized dictation methods with 
superior clarity, more flexible oper- 
ation, greater dependability . . . and 
the convenient little green disc. 
These, and many more, are reasons 
why I now handle my correspond- 
ence in half the time. 


“But SOUNDSCRIBER does more 
(more than old-fashioned methods 

. and new ones, too), does the 
whole job, handles a// my business 
communications .. . and those irri- 
tating interruptions as well. For 
telephone conversations, interviews 
and memos, I just add another disc 
. . . in the middle of my dictation 
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CRIBER CORPORATION 
New Haven 4. Conn, 
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nd me information. \ 
|JOUND/CRIBER 


—and let SOUNDSCRIBER give me 
instant action. And I can make 
live-voice copies of SOUNDSCRIBER 
discs right on my own recorder. 

“On business trips, my handsome 
leather Portable goes aloug with 
me to speed facts back from field 
to home office. Like most people, I 
think faster than I can write. SOUND- 
SCRIBER is my thought-catcher any 
time of day or night. 

“That's why I say SOUNDSCRIBER 
does the whole job, not just ‘letter- 
writing’ — does it quickly, conven- 
iently, without effort. . . relieving 
busy-day tension, and gets more 
done in the bargain.”’ 


SoundScriber discs hold up 
to 30 minutes of dictation— 
are easily indexed, routed, 
filed or mailed. Radio-clear 
quality insures accurate 
transcription. Low first cost, 
lower operating cost. 


Trode Mork 


ELECTRONIC DICTATING AND RECORDING EQUIPMENT 


To find out how SoundScriber applies 

to your business, phone the nearest 
distributor, listed under 

“SoundScriber”’ in your classified telephone 
directory. Or mail the coupon. 








at present. Prewar, the juvenile top 
was considered 10¢. ‘loday juvenile 
offers run from 15¢ to 25¢. Adult pre 
miums—which ran about 25¢ prewar— 
are commonly 25¢-50¢ and even 75¢- 
$1. Also a casualty: the single coin offer. 
Advertisers have found that 35¢ and 
65¢ items draw just as well as quarte: 
and half-dollar premiums. 

e Dealer Inducements—Premiums for 
dealers are making a comeback in many 
lines. Makers of higher-priced appli- 
ances are already offering or planning 
premiums to dealers that push their 
lines. “Loading” deals to induce retail- 
ers to order extra quantities or special 
assortments of a manufacturers’ line 
have bobbed up again. One pen com- 
pany last year gave away over 30,000 
radios to dealers who within a specified 
time bought a special assortment of the 
company’s line. Premiums for druggists 
ordering over a certain amount, pre- 
mium coupon plans for shoe repairmen, 
painting contractors, radio repairmen 
are being offered by some wholesalers 
and suppliers. 

Similar premium incentive plans for 
jobbers and manufacturers’ salesmen 
have also increased in number in the 
last year. Such plans offer points or 
coupons to salesmen; the salesmen then 
can choose from a premium catalog 
offering a wide list of quality branded 
merchandise. 








FOR HOME CANNERS 


New all-purpose jars for home canning are 
easily filled and stacked. Vacu-Top Jars 
Inc., New York City, is introducing the 
first new models in this field to the de- 
partment store and hardware trade. They 
were developed in Canada during the war. 
Vacu-Top says the jars do away with many 
of the hazards in canning and are easier 
to handle. In the off season, they can be 
used to store foods in home refrigerators. 
Pint and quart jars are available. 
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weatherbeaten plant and 
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WATERFOIL 


THE UNIQUE TREATMENT FOR EXTERIOR MASONRY SURFACES 





A.C.HORN CO.,INC. 


menvfacturers of materials for building maintenance and construction 


10th STREET & 44th AVENUE, LONG ISLAND CITY 1, NEW YORK 1 
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SEO 


Hips ‘ways: be available to wash windows and sweep floors. Today, business management 
_Fealizes that talentéd sales ability is too expensive to waste on workaday chores. 


‘ ad 
Bonass * Aiek, 


Mc 


Thao progressive management depends more and more on mechanized selling, 


- ae Sa e uses thé high speed and low cost of advertising to cover the first three vital but 
. ioe zm 3 
“timne-cobsutuing steps in manufacturing a sale. This leaves the salesman free to make 


| “the ‘host effective use of his productive time. 
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Mechanized selling does the chores of making preliminary contacts, arousing interest, and creating 


‘preference for your product. When mechanized selling performs these important functions 





~¢onsistently, your salesman can concentrate much more of his specialized ability and limited 
working time on the jobs that he alone can do, and do best. 
THE END RESULT IS LOWER UNIT COSTS PER SALE 


Published by McGraw-Hill, “Mecianized Selling at Work” is a 
searching discussion of this subject. You can get your free copy 
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simply by asking your McGraw-Hill man, or writing for it today. 


MECHANIZED SELLING 


When your advertising is per- 5 
forming its function (steps 1, 
2 and 3), 





| MecGRAW-HILL 


Pp oe ee? € a 8 e) Be S Your salesmen — 


can concentrate 


: HEADQUARTERS FOR INDUSTRIAL INFORMATION CONTACT on steps 4 and 5. 





330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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Industries Served by 


TAFT-PEIRCE: 





Today, strange new silhouettes streak across the sky at speeds 


which strain the eye. American airpower is on the wing again. 


And as it always has been—since the days of Lougheed, Lind- 
bergh, and Byrd—the Taft-Peirce Contract Manufacturing Divi- 
sion is a fully alerted “ground force” for the aviation industry, up 


to the minute in know-how and equipment. 


Manufacturers of aircraft, engines, or any component from hy- 
draulic control valves to micro-precision engine parts, will find 
that T-P engineers talk their language straight through from 
blueprint, to toolroom, to production line. And whatever you 
need—from a single tool or part to complete mechanisms in con- 
tinuous quantities—you can get it on schedule from this unique 
Organization in its modern, flexible plant. Get the full picture 
from the famous illustrated book: “Take It To Taft-Peirce.”? 
Write to The Taft-Peirce Mfg. Co., Woonsocket, R. I. 


For Engineering, Tooling, Contract Manufacturing— 


TAKE IT TO TAFT-PEIRCE 








Film Supply Better 


Expanding production 
starts to show results in all major 
companies as demand is slowly 
met. Some types still short. 


Another shortage is ending—photo- 
graphic film. During the past year and 
a half, production has soared enough 
to make supply start catching up with 
demand. So most film makers are tak- 
ing many types off allocation; they hope 
by year’s end to drop all allocations 

This week only two types of film 
were still way behind demand—movic 
film and film packs. And _ increased 
manufacturing facilities will probabiy 
break this bottleneck reasonably soon 
Such expansions are now under way at 
three New York State companies— 
Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester; Ansco 
Division of General Aniline & Film 
Corp., Binghamton; and Kryptar Corp., 
Rochester. 

e Eastman’s Situation—Eastman Ko- 
dak, biggest producer, says that both 
black-and-white and color roll film is 
in adequate supply, with dealer stocks 
normal. The company took some black- 








VIDEO VISITS BATH ROOM 


This is what happens when a plumbing- 
fixture manufacturer buys a spot television 
announcement. 

Repeal Brass Mfg. Co., Los Angeles, 
wanted to do something to dramatize its 
new Safeway Adapter shower. A_ portable 
stage with a special water circulating sys- 
tem was built. Then Earl Carroll girl, 
Lynee Bowman, demurely pointed out the 
benefits of Safeway while holding tightly 
to a towel. Later, she took a shower for the 
camera—behind the plastic curtains, 
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and-white roll film off allocation as 
early as February, 1947; all other sizes 
came off in February, 1948. Kodacolor 
roll film was freed in March, and Ek- 
tachrome film in February of this year. 

Film for the graphic-arts trades, in- 
cluding some kinds of sheet film, was 
freed from allocation in September, 
1947. ,Allocations of other kinds of 
sheet film ended last month. 

But, reports Eastman, the two most 
popular sizes of film-packs—520 and 
523—are still under allocation. And 
Kastman still can’t fill unusually large 
orders on any film. 

An acute shortage of 8-mm. and 
16mm. films continues—despite greater 
production on these since the end of 
the war than on any other size of 
film. This shortage is expected to last 
all summer, although new manufactur- 
ing facilities may be in use by then. 
e Ansco Reports—Ansco reported this 
week that practically all its film (ex- 
cept packs) will be off allocation by the 
end of 1948. But heavy demand has 
kept portrait film for commercial pho- 
tographers in short supply. X-ray film, 
short now, will catch up toward the end 
of the year. Roll film, which the boom 
in amateur photography has put at the 
head of the demand list, is having trou- 
ble keeping up. 

Ansco took color film in 35-mm. 
Leica-type cartridges off allocation last 
month—as the result of a big produc- 
tion boost. The armed forces were the 
first to use this film early in World 
War II; civilians were first able to get 
it in December, 1944. Processing sta- 
tions now can handle it in volume. 

The company expects 1948 sales in 
all lines to run ahead of 1947. It has 
a new $2-million plant under construc- 
tion. 
¢ Kryptar Moves In—Kryptar started 
distribution of its new amateur roll 
film last spring, hit the major markets 
through the Curtis Circulation Co. 
(BW—Mar.29’47,p75). Now the com- 
pany gets national coverage for its prod- 
ucts through 40,000 outlets. There 
were no allocations except on 35-mm. 
film, a new product for Kryptar just 
beginning to reach the market in 
quantity. 

The company’s expanded production 
plans include a new coating plant, 
scheduled to go into operation late this 
spring. These facilities will provide 
—— products for the foreign mar- 
cet. 
¢ Du Pont Pessimistic—But the supply 
situation is still not perfect. E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., another film 
producer, believes that all film supply 
is short of demand this spring—though 
not as serious as a year ago. 

Flashlight bulbs are definitely still 
in short supply. Dealers are inclined 
to peddle what bulbs they get to their 
favorite customers. 
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Better Sound—only Illustravox 
has the famous Magnavox speaker 
and lifelike tone. 





Better Pictures—sharp, brilliant 
projection of black and white or 
color film, 








Senn a 
Easier Operation — Illustravox 
can be set up and “on screen” in 
less than 3 minutes. 


Sturdier Construction—built to 
withstand hard use by salesmen 
in traveling. 


Better Portability — Illustravox 
weighs only 20 Ibs... . has full- 
scale components, 
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ERURBRARR ERS 
Leadership — Illustravox is the 
pioneer and leading sound slide- 
film equipment builder. 





Reputation — over 80% of all 
sound slidefilm projectors now 
in use are Illustravox. 











ILLUSTRAVOX HAS 
PASSED THE 
TIME TEST! 


Many thousands in constant use for 
ten years or more... 


Your story is HEARD 


Your story is SEEN 


Cam || 
Vie || 
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bee sound slidefilm equipment must be stur- 
dily built—ready to stand the hardships of 
constant use. Its pictures must remain sharp and 
bright; its voice, clear and true through the years. 
Otherwise, as a sales tool, its value is weakened. 


@ It’s true, your equipment can make or break the 
best sound slidefilm. This is why industrial leaders 
insist on Illustravox. It has passed the time test! 
Over 80% of all sound slidefilm projectors now 
in use are Illustravox. Many are giving good service 
after more than ten years on the job! Ask your 
film supplier for a demonstration today, or write 
The Magnavox Company, Illustravox Division, 
Dept. 51, 2145 Bueter Road, Fort Wayne 4, Ind. 
Where to Buy IIlustravox. You can obtain 
Illustravox equipment through leading 
commercial film studios and Audio-Visual 


Dealers. For the name of your nearest 
supplier write The Magnavox Company. 


ILLUSTRAVOX 
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MAKERS OF FINE RADIO-PHONOGRAPHS 




















GLASS for Industry by 
DUNBAR 


Rie: 
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DO YOU HAVE 
A GLASS PROBLEM? 


For industrial glass, ask Dunbar. Dunbar 
has helped many industries to get what 
they want in glass — and effect economies, 
too — because of its versatility and expe- 
rience. Perhaps you have a problem in- 
volving glass, or an application where 
glass parts can be used. Let Dunbar know 
your requirements. Write Dept. B 4. 


7 ion 


Dunta 2 
DUNBAR, W. VA. - 


America’s Most 
Versatile 
Glass Plant 


Glass Co Yroration 


New York, Chicage, Cleveland, Les Angetes 
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Do you have 
unusual and 
intricate spin- 
ning require- 
ments? Craft's 
experienced man- 
agement, modern 
facilities, and expert 
craftsmen can supply 
the answer to any spin- 
ning problem . . . and 
provide better serv- 
ice at greater savings. 


an unusual 


spinning job 


We specialize in stain- 
less steel spinning, in 
fact, any spinning job, to 
any specification, in any 
metal. 





<- 70° diam. + 
The above illustrated spinning, for fluorescent pom f 
fixtures, was spun from one large piece of stainless stee 


Write for descriptive circular of facilities and prices. 


[aft wera SPINNING CO. | 
v. tas? D NOEL LUN! Pa | 





























“THE HOME STORE,” Rich’s newest bid for more Southeast retail business 


Rich:s Expanding Riches 


Mammoth Atlanta department store typifies growing 
Southeast trade area, adds new plant as sales near $50-million 
mark. Volume has tripled in five years. 


In a Report to Executives on the 
New American Market, Business Week 
last October said (BW —Oct.25°47,p73): 

“Atlanta is strategically located to 
serve as a distribution center for a large 
part of the Southeast. Its wholesaling 
activity remains large. In addition, many 
large corporations maintain branch of- 
fices and warehouses there—General 
Electric, Eastman Kodak, etc. In manu- 


facturing, Atlanta has added . . . out- 
standing companies. . . .” 


e Evidence—Last week brought more 
evidence of Atlanta’s growing import- 
ance as a marketing center; Rich’s, Inc., 
mammoth department store, opened a 
new $7-million, 350,000-sq. ft. addition 
(picture, above). It’s really newcomer 
No. 2—for Rich’s only shortly before 
had added 400,000 sq. ft. More expan- 
sion is to come, so that eventually the 
huge plant will cover two blocks. 

But already Rich’s boasts that it is 
the biggest department store, coast-to- 
coast, south of Philadelphia. 
it expects to gross over $50-million. 

e Location Counts—Being in Atlanta is 
one of Rich’s basic assets. The city is 
the major island in a broad trade sea 


This year” 


that extends from 50 to 100 miles 
around it. Population of the area is 
estimated at 1.5-million. 

The contours of this zone run roughly 
half-way to Macon and Columbus, Ga.:; 
Birmingham, Ala.; Greenville, S$. C. 
Chattanooga, Tenn.; and Augusta, Ga 
Atlanta is the largest city east of New 
Orleans and south of Louisville, Ky. 
Birmingham, which is the nearest city 
of comparable size—and it’s 165 miles 
away, has a metropolitan-area popula- 
tion of 502,000 to Atlanta’s 565,000. 
¢ Long Fish Lines—Rich’s has made the 
most of this geography. It’s not just 

1 Atlanta store; it taps the whole sur 
siantinn trade sea. Some 30% of its 
charge accounts are held by people who 
live beyond a 60-mile circle around the 
city. 

With such good fishing, Rich’s has 
not neglected to put out strong bait. 
For years the company has been among 
the top five department stores in the 
nation in advertising linage. Last yeal 
it took full-page institutional ads weekly 
in 17 southern cities. And it works the 
whole Southeast area heavily by direct 
mail, (It doesn’t do much mail-order 
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®@ First cost is often a minor matter, 





Equipment made of Allegheny Metal lasts and 
keeps its beauty for a lifetine— 

cuts maintenance and depreciation costs to 
the bone. This pioneer stainless steel is 

: really cheapest in the long run—and it’s 

5 promptly available to your needs. 


Complete technical and fabricating data— engineering help, too—yours for the asking. 


ALLEGHENY LUDLUM STEEL CORPORATION 
Ag Whe Walliina loading Praducer of Hairless Hed tr Mt Povra 





Pittsburgh, Penna. .. . Offices in Principal Cities 
Allegheny Metal is stocked by all Jos. T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., Warehouses 








JUST 


PUBLISHED! 


260 pages 
packed with tested 
methods for getting 

more orders. 


$3.00 


Guides you step-by- 
step from planning 
your sales talk to 
picking up the signed 
order. 

A goldmine of selling 
techniques in every 
chapter— 
check these sample 
headings: 

@ How to gain favorable 

attention 


@ How to arouse a pros- 
pect’s interest 


@ How to convince your 


prospect 

@ How to build a sales 
talk 

@ Five rules for convinc- 
ing 

@ How to test your sales 
talk 

@ How to arouse desire 

@ Secrets of closing 

@ How to answer objec- 


tions 


How to get in when 
it’s difficult 


@ How to get the order 
on a minor point 


@ plus 14 more concise 
chapters filled with 
hundreds of concrete 
selling pointers. 


SEND 
NO 
MONEY 





How to make! 
your 
prospects ; 


say YES! ; 


HECK your present sales tech- 

niques against these proven 
do’s and don’t’s of profitable sell- 
ing. Put these five tested rules to 8 
work TODAY—let them point * 
the direct way to a top-selling fu- 
ture for you. Every page of this 
book is crammed with practical, 
ready-to-use ideas and information. 
Every chapter is packed with sure- 
fire selling practices that have & 
worked for other salesmen—that 
can quickly be made to work for 
youl 





Here's a handbook on 
salesmanship that's 
really different 


This book has one purpose—to help you sell MORE, 
easier. It developed out of the Dale Carnegie Institute's 
need for a manual on selling 
that told not what to do but 
HOW TO DO IT. This book 


not only lists the qualities you 








Every technique 
tested and retested 


need to sell  sticcessfully, it 
shows you HOW TO _ DE- 
VELOP those qualities. It gives 
you only a few principles to 
apply to your selling activities 
—and, most important, it shows 
you HOW TO APPLY THEM— 
quickly, easily, profitably. 


Order your free-trial copy of 
this book today— 


We want you to see this book your- 
self . Get it for 10 days on ap- 
proval—test a few of the techniques 
outlined. Then after the 10-day trial 
period, either remit to us, or feel free 
to return the book without obligation. 


for order - getting 


value 

The methods outlined 
in this book have been 
proved time and again 
under the author’s di- 
rect supervision. In his 
25 years as sales man- 
ager of various firms 
Percy Whiting hes used 
thousands of iceas— 
those that proved to 
be order-getters are 
brought to you in this 
practical, comprehen- 
sive manual — espe- 
cially written to be 
used in the Dale Car- 
negie Course in Sales- 
manship. 











tn 10 DAYS' FREE EXAMINATION Sites “5 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 
330 W. 42nd St., 18, N. Y. : 
Send me Percy Whiting’s The 5 Great Rules of Selling for 

10 days’ free examination. In 10 days I will either send you 
$3.00, plus a few cents postage, or return the book. (Postage ] 
paid on cash orders.) 


AMA a das seen uae «000s AUPE + de 48 0 548uan a ee ie eae seme a 


ee Ee Perr rrreerr een veshs-« eve T Tree eee ee 
Sete. BD Dein bo vevnvesdscsbuttedncsnas C000 ¥ 60000 946686 u RSS 
CONDOS asi 6¢censkas yeaa Co cceerscccverreeereseesesoeene a 
PRION 0. 4c ceiacetideK <a eeeusteses ees weuene we BW-4-24-48 
($3.50 in Canada; order from McGraw-Hill Co. of Canada Ltd., r 


12 Richmond St. E., Toronto 1) 








business, though; most of its out-of- 
town customers come to the store to 
shop). 
e War Boom—The war boom in the 
South gave Rich’s another basic asset. 
New industrial plants came to the re- 
gion, old ones expanded. Farmers got 
better prices. Workers got higher wages. 
Metropolitan  Atlanta’s _ population 
gained 123,000 on its 1940 figure. In- 
come did even better: it jumped from 
$375-million in 1940 to $520-million 
in 1947 in the metropolitan area. 
e Civic Appeal—Aside from directly 
plugging its wares, Rich’s went after 
this new business from the community 
angle. Scarcely a local function takes 
place without Rich’s having a finger in 
it somehow. And in Atlanta, deeply 
conscious of its historical role in the 
South, that kind of patriotism pays off. 

Rich’s is a heavy advertiser for proj- 
ects promoting community activities. 
It goes in for institutional campaigns 
~with only Rich’s signatute to iden- 
tify the store. It sponsors radio shows 
on historical and cultural subjects. 
These are heard in every public school 
in the state. It built an FM radio 
station in Atlanta, donated it to the 
public school system. 
e Veteran—Rich’s has the great advan- 
tage, in Dixie eyes, of “belonging.” It 
was founded in 1867 by iimmigrant 
Morris Rich and his brothers. M@mbers 
of the Rich family have spent their 
lives in the business. They have*grown 
up with Atlanta and the South, know 
what Atlanta wants, how much it will 
pay. Leading competitors—comparative 
“upstarts” like Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
and Davison-Paxon (owned by R. H. 
Macy & Co.)—find Rich’s hortie-town 
formula hard to buck. 

Other merchandising factors: 
eA flare for eye-catchers—including a 
gallery of oil paintings and prints priced 
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RICH’S PRESIDENT, Frank 'H. Neely, 
gets sales by cultivating the Atlanta area 
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Beautiful Mississippi shows ifs teeth 





No limpid stream, the Mississippi... Webster Engineering Corporation Lick Corrosion, Contamination, 

at Venice, Illinois it is laden with selected Grinnell-Saunders Dia- ae sa wen 
Grinnell-Saunders Diaphragm Valves 

angry silt. Coursing through Union phragm Valves, Flanged, unlined, © The flexible diaphragm isolates the 


Electric Company plant valves at 175 with tough rubber diaphragm, 


, 


p-s.i. this abrasive action “ate up’ 


working parts of the valve from the 
fluid, preventing contamination, and 


Grinnell-Saunders Valves have far permits streamlined flow plus posi- 


tive closure even with suspended solids. 


conventional valves. outdated previous valves and are still : ‘ 
¢ A selection of diaphragm materials 
MISSISSIPP! RIVER MUD CONQUERED going strong. Grinnell Company, and also body linings of glass, porce- 


Then plant engineers and Stone & Inc., Providence 1, R. I. 


PIPING SUPPLIES 

* Pipe, Valves and Fittings * Engineered Pipe Hangers * Grinnell-Saunders 
Diaphragm Valves * Thermolier Unit-Heaters * Prefabricated Piping * Plumbing 
and Heating Specialties * Oil, Water Works and Industrial Piping Supplies 
OTHER GRINNELL PRODUCTS 


Automatic Sprinklers and Special Hazard Fire Protection Systems 
AMCO Humidification and Cooling Systems 





lain, lead, rubber or synthetics protects 
against corrosiou. 





whenever PIPING its invoiveo 








DOES GUARANTEED LIGHT 
1) INTEREST YOU? 









HFF- 240 


Complete “Package of Light” 
Completely Guaranteed! 





Never before has there been a lighting fix- 
ture guarantee such as this. The complete 
“package of light” —fixture, all its parts, 
ballasts, sockets, starters, even the lamps 
themselves — will give you trouble-free 
operation for one year or the defective 
C-440 part will be replaced. That’s Sylvania’s 
stipulation with the purchase of 100 or 
more of its fixtures, installed in one loca- 
tion. What does it mean to you? It means 
that when you deal with Sylvania Electric, 
you deal with a company that stands 100% 
behind its products... that when you buy 
Sylvania fluorescent, you get the finest. 





“Fluorescent at its Finest!’’ 


ae SYLVANIA 
n ELECTRIC 


Fixture Division, Ipswich, Mass. 
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from $65 to $5,000; a large stock o| 
antiques. 

e A wide assortment of items. Its ne, 
store carries 250,000 items. Prices rang 
from budget to luxury. 

Until 1929, when the business wa 
incorporated, Rich’s was a family stor 
Management is still in the hands « 
descendants of the original brother 
Present head is Frank H. Neely (pictur: 
page 90), who as executive vice-pres: 
dent was Walter Rich’s righthand mai 
until Rich’s death. 

e The Record—It took the store’s foun 
ders 40 years to get volume up to $) 
million a year. By 1929, sales reached 
7-million. Business dropped with th: 
depression, but World War II brought 
a big expansion. In 1942, sales hit 
$15.5-million, tripled to $45-million in 
1947, when profits were over $1.9-mil 
lion. 

e Branch Tactics—Meantime, competi- 
tor Davison-Paxon (net sales in fiscal 
"47: $29.5-million) is using an old Macy 
stratagem to try to snub the headlong 
race of Rich’s: It is putting up branches. 
Four such are now in existence, or in 
the works, at Columbus, Macon, and 
Augusta, Ga.; and Columbia, S. C. 

Whether Rich’s will, in turn, take 
after Davison-Paxon remains to be seen. 
So far, there’s no indication. Rich’s is 
still enthralled with plans to keep the 
Atlanta plant growing bigger. 


P. S. 


Children eight to 14 years represent 
a buying potential of more than $1-bil- 
lion. So says the Gilbert Youth Re- 
search Organization in a survey for the 
National Broadcasting Co. 

Tele-Tone Radio Corp. has entered 
the television-receiver market with a set 
selling for $149.95. The receiver has a 
seven-inch direct-view tube. Previously 
the least expensive set on the market 
sold for $169.50 (BW—Nov.29’47,p38). 

Parking meters are driving the farm 
trade to towns where the farmers do not 
have to fuss with such contraptions, 
thinks the American Society of Plan- 
ning officials. Consequently some small 
cities are giving up this form of rev- 
enue. 

Auto-telephone service has been 
adopted by Freeport, Long Island, 
N. Y., doctors to keep in touch with 
their offices and patients. The doctors 
have organized the first cooperative, 
nonprofit organization in this field. 

Lytton’s, Cincinnati, has decided to 
call it quits. The clothing and dry 
goods store closed last week with 20 
years to go on its lease; stock was re- 
turned to the home office in Chicago. 
Once the Big Store, the nine-story 
establishment was taken over by Henry 
C. Lytton & Co. a year ago. Upgrading 
of merchandise, say Lytton’s competi- 
tors, was the undoing. 
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How “Sales Stimulators’ 


When competition gets tough... 

When salesmen need another nudge to “keep ever- 
lastingly at it”... 

Nothing takes the place of that personal contact, 
with your name, as sales manager, signed at the end. 

Nothing keeps salesmen on their toes like a personal 
message that puts you at every salesman’s shoulder. 

And the quick, easy, economical way to do the job 
is with the Mimeograph” duplicator. 

Weekly bulletins, selling suggestions, price and prod- 
uct information, merchandise display ideas can be il- 
lustrated and produced in color—in the privacy of your 
own office, if you wish. 

For more details on keeping merchandise moving 
with “sales stimulators” produced on the Mimeograph 
duplicator, call the Mimeograph distributor in your 
city—or clip and mail the coupon today. 


Mimeograph'duplicators by 


A. B. Dick Company 


COPYRIGHT 1948, A. B. DICK COMPANY 





Really Stimulate Sales! 


Complete line available again—take your 
choice of electrically driven and hand-operated 
Mimeograph duplicators. Models 90 and 91 are shown 


here; Model 92 is in the large illustration above. 





4. B. Dick Company, Dept. R-548 
720 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 6, Illinois 


Please send me more information on how I can produce 
“sales stimulators” on the Mimeograph® duplicator. 
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NEW PLANT at Greensboro, N. C., gives Container Corp. a new toehold in the growing Southeast market 


Container Corp. Builds Ahead 


Sales, earnings, dividends last year set new marks for 22- 
year-old paper container concern. And company is still growing. 


When stockholders of Container 
Corp. of America assembled in Chicago 
last week for their annual meeting, most 
of them were there by proxy. Barely a 
handful showed up in person. 

But that’s typical of stockholders. 
Only when they have some criticism 
of management do they come in the 
flesh to voice their objections. And in 
the case of Container Corp., there 
wasn’t much to gripe about. 

For its sales rocketed 41% above 

1946 levels to a new high of $128,346,- 
000 in 1947. Earnings zoomed even 
more sharply. They also hit the highest 
peak ever recorded in Container Corp.'s 
22 years ($10,274,000, or $10.09 per 
share of common), And so did dividends 
($4,801,000, or $4.50 a share). 
e Improvement—What’s more, the com- 
pany last year managed to climb up the 
competitive ladder in the paper con- 
tainer field. In 1947 its net sales ac- 
counted for some 8.5% of the total vol- 
ume; in 1946 the share was 7.5%. 

In the first quarter of 1948, Con- 
tainer pushed its sales still higher, but 
-like many another manufacturer— 
found higher costs cutting its net. The 
1948 first-quarter figures: sales, $34,- 
052,000; net profit, $2,113,000, or 
$2.03 per share of common. By com- 
parison, 1947 first-quarter results were: 
sales, $30,502,000; profit, $3,182,000, 
or $3.21 per common share. 

e The Line—Container is a big manu- 
facturer of. paperboard, fiber boxes and 
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cans, folding cartons, corrugated con- 
tainers, food pails, set-up boxes. Its 
mills and plants range from Medford, 
Mass., to Los Angeles, from Seattle to 
Fernandina, Fla. It has even spread into 
Mexico and Colombia. 

With its subsidiaries, Container oper- 

ates a pulp mill, seven paper and paper- 
board mills, 26 box and carton fabricat- 
ing plants, and four waste-paper sorting 
and bailing plants. Aggregate floor area 
of all these exceeds 5-million sq. ft. 
e Growth, Chapter I—As paper com- 
panies go, Container Corp. is relatively 
youthful. It was organized in mid-1926. 
The trend even then was to paper car- 
tons; to capitalize on it, the paper-box 
division of Chicago Mill & Lumber Co. 
became the nucleus of the new concern. 
Container started with 11 mills and fab- 
ricating plants acquired from three me- 
dium-size companies. Guiding spirit of 
the company, then as now, was Walter 
P. Paepcke (cover). 

As the years went along, acquisition 
followed acquisition. Among the more 
important was the addition in 1930 of 
the properties of Sefton Container 
Corp. and Dixon Board Mills, Inc. This 
step, besides expanding capacity, 
brought into Container Corp. the man 
who is now its president, Wesley M. 
Dixon (picture, page 98). Dixon took 
over the presidency in 1946, when 
Paepcke became chairman of the board. 
¢ Red Interlude—The depression of the 
early 1930’s postponed, but didn’t halt, 


the ambitious expansion program which 
Paepcke and his associates planned. 
Partly as a result of its acquisitions, the 
company was forced to ride out the de- 
pression with a substantial fixed debt. 
At its peak in 1928, this debt was al- 
most $10-million; at the end of 1934 
it still was $7,783,000. 

The paper industry is extremely sensi- 
tive to economic conditions. Dollar 
sales—and profits—rise and fall abruptly 
with the business trend (BW—Mar.27 
’48,p86). One major reason for this: 
Industry capacity is geared to peak or 
near-peak demand. If unit sales fall off 
slightly, competition forces prices down 
as individual companies strive to keep 
mills and plants running. (Such facili- 
ties, representing big capital invest- 
ments, can often be more expensive 
standing idle than if operated at a loss.) 

So a decline in sales of durable con- 
sumers’ goods, many of them crated in 
paperboard cartons, speedily depresses 
prices of cartons for nondurable con- 
sumer goods. This is true even though 
demand for such big container-using 
items as foods, drugs, tobacco varies 
less with economic conditions. In a 
period of rising business activity, the 
effect, of course, is the reverse. 

Container Corp. is no exception; it 
marked up net losses of $687,000 in 
1931 and $1,380,000 in 1932. 

e Teacher—The company and Paepcke 
emerged from this distasteful experience 
with two ideas: 

(1) Fixed, debt should be wiped out 
as fast as possible (this was achieved in 
1942). 


(2) Price, quality, and customer serv- 
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ice were no longer selling points on 
which to build business; for price and 
quality were pretty well standardized, 
and everyone had customer service. 
Something new had to be added. 

That “something new” turned out 

to be: (1) package engineering, to at- 
tract new products to the paper carton; 
(2) smarter, more functional design; and 
(3) better use of color and typography 
to make the package a sales device— 
rather than simply a box to keep the 
contents from getting banged up. 
e Cornucopia—Out of package engineer- 
ing came containers for everything from 
bulk meat to lawnmowers, refrigerators 
to Christmas liquor gifts. The reusable 
fiber beer case started to compete stiffly 
with the old wooden case. Paperboard 
cartons with transparent windows gave 
retailers the chance to capitalize on the 
eye-appeal of merchandise. 

Next step was organization of an art 
department in Container Corp. On the 
theory that art, like charity, should be- 
gin at home, Paepcke set the depart- 
ment at work on face-lifting the com- 
pany’s own trade “tools.” Everything 
from stationery to trucks got the ‘‘treat- 
ment.” Annual reports, signs on com- 
pany buildings, company vehicles all 
emerged in a neat brown-and-tan color 
motif, typical of the brown (kraft) 
paperboard that is Container’s basic 
product. 

e Art For Profit’s Sake—With Contain- 
er’s own appearance thus bespeaking 
good design, the company was ready to 
do a job for customers’ containers. To 
get its message across, it embarked on 
a novel and unorthodox advertising pro- 
gram. Instead of confining its space to 
trade publications, it went into general 





magazines, too. And it commissioned 
several famous artists to do the ads. 

Advertising men and competitors dis- 
agree over the effectiveness and appeal 
of the resultant product. But even those 
who dislike Container’s ads most vio- 
lently will concede that they are unique 
and striking. Rich in symbolism and 
colors, notable for a minimum of copy, 
they are always eye-stoppers. . 
e Cautious Approach—Container ap- 
proaches the task of redesigning a cus- 
tomer’s line of cartons with extreme 
caution. “he request must come first 
from the customer. On major design 
projects, the work is farmed out to top 
commercial artists; Container’s art de- 
partment serves as judge, adviser, and 
agent. Container charges what it con- 
siders a moderate fee for this service. 

Enhancing Container Corp.'s prestige 
as an authority on color is a Color Har- 
mony Manual prepared and published 
by the company’s color laboratories di- 
vision. The manual contains 680 color 
chips which serve as standards in print- 
ing, painting, dyeing, art work, and the 
like. Priced at a cool $125 per set, the 
manual had at latest count 631 cus- 
tomers; they range from advertising 
agencies to wallpaper manufacturers. 
e Growth, Chapter II—Partly, at least, 
as a result of these merchandising and 
sales efforts—but partly, too, as a result 
of additional property acquisitions—Con- 
tainer Corp.’s sales mounted steadily in 
the late 1930’s and early 1940's. (Sole 
exception was 1938, when a short but 
sharp “recession’”’ cut net sales 26% 
from the 1937 level, reduced net profit 
to a meager $29,470.) 

Wartime needs for containers of 
every conceivable kind helped push sales 





CORRUGATING MACHINE at Fort Worth, is part of Container’s improvement drive 
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10 of the nation’s 
automobile market 
eoethat’s California! 
Statewide sales approach 
to California... that’s 


Bank of America! 





“What's Happening in California?” 
is a new book just published by Bank 
of America which presents accurate, 
up to date information about this 
state’s growing market. For your free 
copy, write Bank of America, Depart- 
ment AD, San Francisco, or Depart- 
ment AD, Los Angeles. 


Bank of 


America 


NATIONAL ShY5NG3 ASSOCIATION 











Resources—more than $5 billion 


Member Federal Reserve System 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 


San Francisco * Los Angeles 
London « Manila + Tokyo 
New York Representative, 44 Wall Street 











Tee BAKER TRUCK 


Box Score Indicates a Winner! 





CUSTOMER: Appliance Division, The Cavalier Corp., Chattanooga, Tennessee. 
PRODUCTS: Coca-Cola cooler-dispenser, Quaker Oil space heater. 
TRUCKS: 6 Baker Fork Trucks—4 2000-Ib. and 2 6000-Ib. capacity. 


Baker 6000-Ib. Fork 

Truck unloading 

skidded 6-ton 

packages of sheet 

steel from gondola 

cars with chain 
sling. 


Some truck tiering sheet 
steel packages in storage 

















: department. 
+ Nemeth: 

OPERATION TRUCKS USED RESULTS 
Unloading steel sheets in 3-ton 48 man hours cut to 4. Formerly 
skidded packages from gon- Boker 6000-Ib. took 6 men 8 hours for unload- 
dola cars (50 tons per car). Fork Trucks ing alone. Now 2 men safely 
Transporting to storage and unload and store a carload in 
tiering. 2 hours. 

Handling steel sheets from Baker 6000-Ib. More man hours saved. Aisles 
stores into production line. Fork Trucks kept clear. 

Handling and storing dies for Boker 6000-Ib 

stamping and blanking Fork Trucks Time and storage space saved. 


departments. 





Moving finished products in Baker 2000-Ib. Operation speeded 50%/.Ware- 


cases to storage. Fork Trucks house capacity increased 50%. 





16 man hours cut to I. Formerly 
Moving finished products from Baker 2000-Ib. Seok 4 men 4 hours te lead a 
storage into boxcars. Fork Trucks car. Now 1! man does it in 
about | hour. 





























Boker 2000-ib. Fork Truck 
tiering cases of finished 
product in warehouse, 


Boker 2000-Ib. Fork 
Truck loading cases 
into boxcars. 





The Baker Material Handling Engineer is at your service 
to help you improve your material handling box score. 


BAKER INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION of The Baker-Raulang Company 
2164 West 25th Street ¢ Cleveland, Ohio 
In Canada: Railway and Power Engineering Corporation, Ltd. 





Baker inpustriAL TRUCKS 
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PRESIDENT Wesley M. Dixon came early 
to Container Corp.—and stayed 


enormously. Result: the 1945 gross of 
$74,138,000 was nearly 24 times that 
of five years earlier, 

In 1946, Container extended its oper- 
ations into the Pacific Coast region. It 
did this by acquiring all outstanding 
shares of California Container Corp. 
This deal, like many of its predecessors, 
was accomplished through exchange of 
stock, required no financing. Sales that 
year went to $9]-million, profit to 
$7,765,561. 

Two steps in 1947 rounded out the 

company’s expansion program, made it 
in fact as well as name a nationwide 
operator. The steps: (1) purchase, for 
$2.2-million, of O. B. Andrews Co., with 
plants in Chattanooga, Knoxville, and 
Johnson City, Tenn., and in Atlanta; 
(2) opening of a new folding-carton 
plant at Greensboro, N. C. (picture, 
page 94). Thus Container was set to 
participate in the growing southeastern 
market. 
e Growth, Chapter III[—Currently, 
Container is engaged in a $20-million 
improvement program. To help finance 
this, it sold some $10-million in pre- 
ferred stock last year. Major projects 
authorized: $5.3-million for a_ kraft 
paperboard mill addition to its pulp 
mill at Fernandina, Fla. (this is sched- 
uled to be running by about May 1); 
$6.5-fillion for paper mill and power 
plant improvements at various sites; 
$3,350,000 for machinery. (Increasing 
costs may push these authorizations 
higher before projects are completed.) 

Purpose of this program: to increase 
efficiency, raise quality, and continue 
product diversification. 

e Raw Materials—By deliberate design, 
Container Corp. does not produce all 
the raw materials needed for its fabri- 
cated products. Its subsidiary, Pioneer 
Paper Stock Co., buys, sorts, and sells 
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There's super-clean alt 
.. Upstairs and down! 


Other railroads featuring AAF Super-Clean Air 
Norfolk & Western 
Western Pacific 
Chicago & Northwestern 
Chesapeake & Ohio 














in the new Zephyrs 







ASSENGER comfort means 
dollars to railroads! The 
Burlington Lines put into opera- 
tion recently the new Twin Zephyrs 
featuring glass penthouses in the car roofs. 
But whether passengers ride “upstairs” in 
these vista-domes or “downstairs” in regular 
seats, everybody enjoys the increased comfort 
of super-clean air supplied by AAF Filters. 

The filtered air for those who ride these 
trains of today is provided by AAF Electro- 
Airmat Electronic Precipitators. As a part 
of the air conditioning system they eliminate 
irritating dirt, dust, lint and tobacco smoke. 
Electro-Airmat, using AAF’s exclusive Air- 
mat* paper, insures up ‘to 90% efficiency in 
the removal of such impurities from the air. 
Filtered air by AAF not only pleases pas- 
sengers but cuts down sharply on car-clean- 
ing costs—reduces wear and tear on uphol- 
stery and appointments. 

How much is dust and smoke costing you 
in spoiled merchandise, equipment mainte- 
nance or customer good will? Clean air is a 
valuable commodity that costs little com- 
pared to the profits returned. Your local AAF 
representative will be glad to analyze your 
needs—recommend the right unit from 
America’s only complete line of air filter 
equipment. Phone him today or write direct to 


AMERICAN AIR FILTER COMPANY, INC. 


387 Central Avenue, Louisville 8, Ky. 
In Canada: Darling Bros., Ltd., Montreal, P. Q. 
*Airmat is the trade-mark (Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.) of the American 


Air Filter Company, Inc., for various air filters, dust collectors, 
and filtering media. 


AIR FILTER 


AND ELECTRONIC PRECIPITATORS 














WATER QUENCHES THIRST 


It takes properly cooled water to | 
give you a real “life” when you're 


thirsty. A coo/ drink is more palat- 
able— goes beyond the mere phys- 
ical need for water... it refreshes, 
osts morale. Install 
olers 


invigorates, boc 
OASIS Electric Water Cor ! 
where they will continually invite 
y cool, refreshing 
! The Ebco 


m St., 


everyone to enjo 
i ief! It pays: 
thirst relief! It p 
Manufacturing Co., 401 W. Tou 
Columbus 8, Obio. 
OASIS is built by the 

















world’s iargest maker of 
electric drinking ge 
water coolers. 











SPEED UPFYOUR 
LOADING 


IMMEDIATELY 
AVAILABLE 


Cut loading time 50%—save time, money, 
manpower—with a Globe Loading Lift. 
Raises loads to truck level (up to 58 in.). 
Lifts up to 6,000 pounds. Saves slow hand 
lifting and breakage. Platform 6’ x 8’. Safety 
toe-guard or full sheet steel skirting. Hy- 
draulic, powered from air line or electric 
unit, uickly installed, easy to operate. See 
your Globe dealer—or write today for Bul- 
letin D-34. 


GLOBE HOIST COMPANY 


Philadelphia 18, Pa. © Des Moines 6, Ia. 


GLOBE 


LIFTS cszd ELEVATORS 
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waste paper, principal raw material used 
in containers. But Pioneer has cus- 
tomers other than Container Corp.— 
some, at least. Container’s Fernandina 
pulp mill, its strawboard mills in Carth- 
age, Ind., and Circleville, Ohio, pro- 
vide other stock for paperboard, cor- 
rugated board, fiberboard. 

Yet last year the total output of its 
paper mills and pulp mill was 589,780 
tons, while its shipments of finished 
products totaled 675,583 tons. Outside 
purchases of paperboard and pulp repre- 
sent even more than the difference be- 
tween these two figures; that is because 
Container sells more semifinished ma- 
terial. 

The reasoning behind this policy is 

elementary: Container doesn’t want to 
be saddled with pulp and paperboard 
mills that would operate only in lush 
times, stand idle in periods of slack 
business. 
e Emphasis on Sales—Year by year, 
Container has laid increasing emphasis 
on the sale of containers and cartons— 
items with longer profit margins. In 
1936, 54% of its net sales consisted of 
these fabricated products; 10 years later 
the proportion was 83% (9% of the re- 
mainder was paperboard, 8% waste 
paper, pulp, and miscellaneous _prod- 
ucts). The fabricated proportion was 
even higher in 1947. 

Container markets its _ products 
through 180 company salesmen work- 
ing out of offices in some 30 cities. It 
sells the greater part of its output direct 
to manufacturers for packaging and 
shipping purposes. For such uses, car- 
tons and containers are custom built 
to fit the individual buyer’s needs—also 
custom printed to carry the buyer’s sales 
message. 

Sales of standard-type containers and 





cartons to paper jobbers (who resell 
them to smaller users) are a lesser part 
of Container’s business. 

¢ Customers—Biggest customers are the 
large manufacturers and shippers of 
packaged goods. For Container Corp., 
these include such names as Quaker 
Oats, General Mills, Procter & Gamble, 
American Tobacco, Swift, Armour. 
Lever Bros. 

In total, however, these big customers 
still represent a minor fraction of the 
company’s sales. To prove this, Con- 
tainer made a check in 1946, found its 
10 biggest customers accounted for only 
17% of sales. The rest was divided 
among some 8,000 companies on its 
books. 

e Competiters—Competition for Con- 
tainer comes not only from other large 
national or regional paperboard makers 
and paperboard product fabricators: 
but also it comes from a host of small 
and medium-sized operators who concen- 
trate on a local or limited area for their 
market. In the heavy competition class 
are such names as Hinde & Dauch 
Paper Co., Gaylord Container Corp., 
Robert Gair Co., Marathon Corp.., 
libreboard Products, Inc. Not all these 
companies compete with Container in 
all products, 

e Labor—The company is proud of 
its employer-employee-relations record. 
During the past six years there have 
been no stoppages because of labor 
controversies. 

e Set For the Future—What lies ahead 
for Container Corp. from here on is 
anyone's guess. The company frankly 
admits that it doesn’t know itself. 

According to its 1947 annual report 
which aptly stated: 

“It is futile to attempt to forecast busi- 
ness conditions for any extended period 


. 


SWANK HEAD OFFICE at Chicago is typical of Container’seforward look 
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THE world gropes for a road 
to peace and security. It expects help 
and guidance from America--a com- 
pass to show the true way. 

America has a true compass. It is 
our concept of freedom for the individ- 
ual. Personal liberty has made us the 
envy and hope of the peoples of the 
earth. You, as a community leader, have 


Wanted...a Compass 


a duty to marshall public opinion to 
guard and strengthen this priceless 
heritage that built our nation. 

Only through the wise, courageous 
effort of community leaders can we 
keep America the impregnable home 
of liberty and freedom, and reach a 
lasting world peace founded on right 
and justice. 


The Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company 


General Offices -- Youngstown 1, Ohio 
Export Offices--500 Fifth Avenue, New York 


MANUFACTURERS OF CARBON, ALLOY AND YOLOY STEELS 


COLD FINISHED CARBON AND ALLOY BARS - 


SHEETS - PLATES - WIRE - TIE PLATES AND SPIKES - 
ELECTROLYTIC TIN PLATE - COKE TIN PLATE - PIPE AND TUBULAR PRODUCTS - CONDUIT - BARS - RODS. 
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CANADA 


90% Industrial—25% Agricultural 
18% Forest Products—Balance Miscellaneous 


American business men, who wish to establish them- 
selves in Canada or expand their present connections 
there, are invited to communicate with us. Special 
departments of the Bank will be glad to advise you on 
plant locations, industrial opportunities and market- 
ing information. 


Monthly Commercial Letter upon request 


THE CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE 


Head Office: Toronto 
540 Branches Across Canada 


NEW YORK SEATTLE PORTLAND, ORE. SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
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This is under no circumstances to be construed as an offering of these securities for sale, or as an offer to 
buy, or as a Solicitation of an offer to buy, any of such securities. These securities are 
inslially being offered by the Corporation to its common stockholders and 


such offering is being made only by means of the Prospectus. 
NEW ISSUE April 14, 1948 


107,383 Shares 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation 


$4.50 Cumulative Preferred Stock 


without par value) 


Convertible prior to April 1, 1958 


Rights, evidenced by Subscription Warrants, to subscribe for these shares have been 
issued by the Corporation to its common stockholders, which rights will expire at 
3:00 P.M., Eastern Daylight Saving Time, April 27, 1948, as more fully set forth 


in the Prospectus. 
Subscription Price to Warrant Holders $100 per share 


During the subscription period, the several Underwriters may offer and sell shares 
of Cumulative Preferred Stock acquired or to be acquired by them through the 
exercise of Warrants and any unsubscribed shares at prices not less than the sub- 
scription price set forth above, less the amount of any concession to dealers and not 
greater than the highest known price at which the Cumulative Preferred Stock is 
then being offered by others in the over-the-counter market plus accrued dividends 
and plus the amount of any concession to dealers, 
Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from any of the several underwriters, includ- 


ing the undersigned, only in States in which such Underwriters are qualified to 
act as dealers in securities and in which such Prospectus may legally be distributed, 


The First Boston Corporation Smith, Barney & Co. 
White, Weld & Co. 
Goldman, Sachs & Co. 


Hemphill, Noyes & Co. 


Hornblower & Weeks Lehman Brothers 


Drexel & Co. Stroud & Company 


Incorporat 
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of time for [the paperboard and con- 
tainer trade] . . . dependent as they are 
upon general business, and influenced 
as all business conditions are by un- 
resolved world problems and domestic 
political and economic uncertainties.” 

For whatever bumps it might hit in 
the future, however, the company seems 
well fortified financially. At the close 
of 1947 it could boast of: 


RESOURCES exceeding $58.6-million vs. 
only $26.1-million when Hitler in- 


vaded Poland; 


CAPITAL—with surplus and reserves— 
of over $52.1-million compared with 
only $19.1-million eight years before; 


NO FUNDED DEBT or outstanding bank 
loans; 


WORKING CAPITAL of $17.2-million (vs. 
$4.7-million in 1939) and enough 
cash and government bond holdings 
to more than cover all its recent cur- 
rent liabilities. 


There’s no sign in Wall Street, either, 
that Container’s stockholders are too 
worried over the future right now. On 
the New York Stock Exchange its com- 
mon stock is selling for around $39 a 
share. ‘And it has acted better pricewise 
of late than most of its neighbors. At 
the present time it has recovered 45% 
of its maximum bear-market drop; for 
comparison, the Dow-Jones average for 
industrial stocks has recovered only 
about a third. 





STUDEBAKER PRESIDENT 


Harold S. Vance, chairman of the board 
of Studebaker, took over as president of the 
company this week. He succeeds Paul Hoff- 
man who left the $96,000-a-year job to head 
up the Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion (BW—Apr.10’48,p19). Vance, an old 
hand at Studebaker (he has been with the 
company since 1911), has been chairman 
since 1935. 
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A Bigger Dole 

And safer: That is why 
Hawaiian Pineapple has bought 
mainland cannery; crop slow- 
down cuts earnings, dividends. 


Pineapple growers in the Hawaiian 
Islands have had weather trouble in 
recent years. Rainfall has been either 
too little or too late. The result has 
been fewer and smaller pineapples. And 
demand is mounting. 

To spread the risks in such a produc- 

tion uncertainty, the growers have tried 
planting the smooth Cayenne strain in 
the Philippines, Mexico, and Cuba. 
Some of the experimental plantings 
have been encouraging. Hawaiian Pine- 
apple Co., Ltd., also has tried irrigation 
on a few acres of its extensive planta- 
tions on the island of Lanai. 
e New Enterprise—Last week Hawaiian 
Pine (Dole) spread the risk a bit thinner 
by taking over a large canning plant 
on the mainland. For 134,482 shares of 
its common stock (worth close to $3- 
million at the market price of $22), 
Hawaiian Pine acquired the Barron- 
Gray Packing Co., San Jose, Calif. 

Until now, Hawaiian Pine’s opera- 
tions have been limited to Hawaii: a 
cannery at Honolulu and plantations on 
Oahu and Lanai, an island nearly owned 
by the company. 

As Hawaiian Pine leads in the grow- 
ing and canning of pineapple, Barron- 
Gray leads in the canning of fruit cock- 
tail. One of the main—and scarcest— 
ingredients is pineapple tidbits. 
¢ Gains—Hawaiian Pine thus makes 
two big gains: (1) It gets a steady out- 
let for its product, and (2) it ranks with 
California Packing Corp. and Libby, 
McNeill & Libby in the production and 
distribution of fruit cocktail. 

Another advantage for Hawaiian Pine 
is that Barron-Gray has done a substan- 
tial volume of private-label packing of 
other fruits and vegetables for such out- 
lets as Safeway, A. & P., Kroger, and 
S. & W. No change is contemplated, 
although Hawaiian Pine probably will 
pack a fruit cocktail under the Dole 
label at San Jose. Herbert E.. Gray, presi- 
dent of the San Jose firm, was given 
active charge of the San Jose operation. 
¢ Financial Report—On sales of almost 
$30-million in the fiscal year ended last 
May 31, Hawaiian Pineapple showed 
a profit of $1,673,000, equal to $1.25 
a share. (The year before, on about 
the same amount of business, earnings 
came to almost $2.4-million, or $1.77 a 
share.) Last year the company trimmed 
its annual dividend from $1.50 to 
$1.25—a reflection of the operating un- 
certainties that led to the risk-spread- 
ing maneuvers. 
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you can insulate for good with Foamglas 


@ Many prominent concerns have de- 
ferred insulation programs until they 
could get PC Foamglas. Now—with our 
production doubled —all orders for 
Foamglas can be delivered promptly. 

Foamglas is the only material of its 
kind. Big, rigid blocks are composed of 
millions of minute, closed, air-filled glass 
cells. Highly resistant to vapors, fumes 
and acid atmospheres — because it is 
glass—PC Foamglas retains its original 
insulating value permanently when in- 
stalled according to our specifications 
for recommended applications. 

The photo below shows PC Foam- 


When You Insulate With FOAMGLAS... 


PHOTO COURTESY OF BURKHARDT BREWING COMPANY, AKRON, 0. 
AND CLEMMER CONSTR TION COMPANY. AKRON O 


en 
THE MAGNIFIED CROSS SECTION of PC Foam- 
glas show s its cellular structure ... glass bubbles 
solidified into big, strong, rigid blocks. In the 


millions of cells of glass-enclosed air, lies the 
secret of its insulating value. 


A | 


FOAMGLAS 
INSULATION 





glas being used in core wall construc- 
tion, between outer brick wall and inner 
tile facing. . 

Review your insulation requirements 
as of today, for walls and ceilings, roofs 
and floors. If maintaining desired tem- 
peratures in your plant involves spe- 
cial problems, our technical staff will be 
glad to discuss them with you. Mean- 
while you can get full information on 
customary uses of PC Foamglas from 
our recently published literature. Send 
the coupon for your free copies—today. 
Pittsburgh Corning Corporation also 
makes PC Glass Blocks. 


You Insulate For Good. 
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If you need STEEL—don’t give up 


























UNITED SIATES 
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AS long as various sizes, types and 
grades of steel continue to be in 
short supply, we offer you this assure 
ance... if you call us, we'll certainly 
make an all-out effort to take care of 
your requirements from one or the 
other of our eleven conveniently lo- 
cated warehouses. 

It may be good news to you that 
our stocks of Stainless Steel bars, 
plates, sheets, pipe and tubing are 
now adequate to meet your everyday 
requirements. Alloy and High 
Strength Steels are also making their 
way out of the “hard-to-get” class of 
material. 

Remember too that our stocks are 
changing from day to day... steel is 
coming in—as well as going out. Items 
out of stock the last time you called, 
may be available today. So, regardless 
of what your requirements may be, 
remember to contact our warehouse 
nearest you for the best possible 
service. 


SYMBOL OF SERVICE 


for Steel Users 
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United States Steel Supply Company 


CHICAGO (90) 
BALTIMORE (3) 
BOSTON 
CLEVELAND (14) 
LOS ANGELES (54) 


MILWAUKEE (1) 
NEWARK (1), N. J. 


PITTSBURGH (12) 
ST. LOUIS (3) 

SAN FRANCISCO (1) 
TWIN CITY 


1319 Wabansia Ave., P. O. Box MM BRUnswick 2000 
Bush & Wicomico Sts., P. O. Box 2036 EDmondson 4900 
176 Lincoln St., (Allston 34), P.O. Box 42 STadium 2-9400 


1394 East 39th St. HEnderson 5750 


2087 East Slauson Avenue LAfayette 0102 
P. O. Box 2826—Terminal Annex 

4027 West Scott St., P. O. Box 2045 Mitchell 7500 
Foot of Bessemer St., Bigelow 3-5920—REctor 2-6560 
P. O. Box 479 BErgen 3-1614 
1281 Reedsdale St., N. S. CEdar 7780 
311 S. Sarah St., P. O. Box 27 LUcas 0440 
1940 Harrison St., P. O. Box 368 MArket 1-4988 
2545 University Ave., St. Paul (4), Minn. NEstor 7311 
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Report by Movie 


Union Oil Co. puts its 
annual report on celluloid and 
televises it to stockholders over 
the country. 


Union Oil Co. of California last week 
added a couple of flourishes to the busi- 
ness of making an annual report to 
stockholders. 

First, it presented a 22-minute movie 

as its annual report at its stockholders’ 
meeting in Los Angeles. Then, to top 
it off, Union bought time on television 
stations in nine cities to give the film 
report broader coverage. 
e More “Readers’—Union’s celluloid 
version of its “Report for ’47” supple- 
ments the customary printed matter 
which was put out several weeks ago. 
The film, Union thought in ordering 
Wilding Picture Productions to make 
it, would get a “better readership.” 

The film starts off with a shot of the 
company’s executive committee giving 
some background information. Then, as 
their voices continue on the soundtrack, 
the film unrolls the company’s year. 
This is how it looked to viewers: 
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Before the end of the month, Union 
plans to have the film shown to stock- 
holders’ meetings all over the country. 
As for video, the circuit includes: New 
York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit, 
Washington, Baltimore, Minneapolis, 
Schenectady, Los Angeles. 

Explaining its televising of the re- 
port east of the Rockies (where Union 
does very little marketing), the company 
said: “The film is being televised na- 
tionally to better inform the company’s 
shareholders who reside in every state 
of the union, as well as to test the effec- 
tiveness of this type of presentation in 
as many areas as possible.” 

Union figures that the totai cost of 
the film will be about the same as that 
of a printed report—even with the $2,- 
500 spent on televising. 
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If I hadn’t seen it with my own eyes, I 
wouldn’t have believed it possible. But 
there it was in black and white—right in 
our bank balance— $3,346.14 saved every 
month for a year’s total of $40,153.68. 


How, and what did we save it on? The 
answer is simply switching from manual 
handling of materials to mechanized han- 
dling with Automatic’s famed TRANS- 
TRIPLETS—those mighty midgets of 
electric power, Automatic’s TRANS- 
PORTERS, TRANSTACKERS and 
TRANSTRACTORS! 


An ATCO Specialist put us wise to this 
saving — made a free survey of our ma- 
terial handling costs. And then, in a little 
survey booklet like you see pictured 
above, he showed us with facts and fig- 


ures how we could LIFT AND MOVE, you similar savings. Won’t you mail it? 
AUTOMATIC TRANSPORTATION COMPANY I 

DIV. OF THE YALE &@ TOWNE wre. CO. aa 

93 West 87th Street, Dept. D-8, Chicago 20, IIL. | i 


TOW, and EVEN STACK our materials 

by the simple PUSH OF A BUTTON— 

the forward, reverse and lifting buttons 
of Automatic’s famed motorized hand i 
trucks! 

Savings estimated—as against manual 
handling of our materials, seemed spec- 
tacular. But they were in line—BECAUSE i 
QUR FIRST YEAR’S SAVINGS : 
TOTALLED $40,153.68. 

Our workers have gained new found 
freedom from lifting and hand-moving 
and stacking 2,000 to 6,000 pound loads. 
Labor is released for more productive i 
work—and we at last have licked the prob- 
lem of high material handling overhead. 

It costs you nothing to let an ATCO 
specialist make a survey of YOUR han- 
dling costs. Sending the coupon may earn 
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Send me complete facts on how I can cut my material 

handling costs with Automatic’s TRANS-TRIPLETS 

line of motorized hand trucks. 

( ) Have an ATCO Specialist make a free survey of 
my material handling costs. : ] 

( ) Schedule me for showing “TRANSPORTER 
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* Over 12,000 buying officials of the 
steel industry will attend the 
steel show in four days. 








AAS a wire , write 


ASSOCIATION OF IRON & STEEL ENGINEERS 


1010 Empire Building, Pittsburgh, Po. 
ATlantic 6323 














THE MODERN PENCIL 


RICHARD BEST PENCIL CO,, SPRINGFIELD, N. J. 
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PARADOX of an inflation market: Rails do better than industrials 


Stocks Give Mixed Signals 


In current rally, inflation fear seems to be basic factor; but 
buyers also favor groups like rails that would be most vulnerable 
in another price-wage spiral. War—and peace—shares up. 


The stock market’s reputation as a 
business oracle isn’t what. it was once. 
Too many people remember that stocks 
broke in September, 1946, and then 
moved sideways—in the face of a record 
boom in corporate profits. 

Even so, no businessman these days 
can afford to skip the market completely 
when he is formulating his plans for the 
future. In spite of the fact that in many 
ways the nation is now operating on a 
managed-economy basis, the _ price 
trend in the stock market still does rep- 
resent the majority judgment of a lot of 
people in a lot of places, In the past, 








Security Price Averages 


This Week Month Year 
Week Ago Ago Ago 

Stocks 
Industrial 152.1 150.6 144.2 141.4 


Railroad, 47.0 45.8 43.5 41.2 
Utility.. 68.8 68.6 67.6 74.3 
Bonds 


Industrial 119.6 119.5 119.0 123.4 
Railroad. 107.1 106.4 104.0 113.2 
Utility... 117.5 116.4 112.2 112.5 


Data: Standard & Poor's Corp, 
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too, the market has often been quite 
right in forecasting the future of busi- 
ness. 

e¢ Muddy Outlook—But the business- 
man who has gone to the market in the 
last few weeks for a peek at the future 
has seen a confusing picture. 

The current rally embraces stocks 

that inflation. would help—and others 
that it would hit; among the gainers are 
“war stocks” and “peace stocks.” 
e Inflation and War—Basically, inflation 
fears do seem responsible for much of 
the flood of buy orders that have hit the 
market. A lot of the buyers seem to feel 
another round of price-wage boosts is 
coming—because of (1) ERP and arms 
purchases; (2) the effect of lower tax 
rates on consumer buying; and (3) short- 
ages resulting from the coal strike. 

Such inflation hedges as the stocks 
of the oil, lead, zinc, copper, and coal 
producers have been favorites. 

Buyers have also been grabbing stocks 
of companies that would get the most 
out of war business. Many aircraft 
shares, for example, have shot up as 
much as 50% to 147% from their Dear- 
market lows. The shipbuilding group, 
too, has soared. 


Yet, in spite of all the war talk, the 
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soft goods group has done a little better 
pricewise, thus far in the market rally, 
than issues of the capital goods com- 
panies. Department store stocks, for 
one, have been rising at a much sharper 
pace then the steel group. So have the 
textile shares and the movie issues. 

e Rail Paradox—It’s clear that not all 
stock buyers fear inflation. 

Few stocks, for example, have equaled 
the price strength shown lately by the 
rail shares (chart). And no one can say 
that more inflation would help these 
stocks in particular. For the railroad 
industry, with its rates held in check, 
loses out when prices and wages start to 
spiral upward. Unlike “free enterprise” 
companies, the rails can’t change their 
“selling prices” to offsct any sharp rise 
in operating costs. 

‘True, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has just granted the roads an- 
other interim freight rate boost—which 
brings the rates to levels about 24% 
higher than they were some six months 
ago. But the rails will soon face new 
wage demands. ‘hese may mean a lift 
in payrolls. And these new raises, plus 
those granted only a few months ago, 
could well soak up much of the higher 
revenues coming from freight rate hikes. 
e Confirmation—On the business front, 
there has been some evidence that in- 
flation fears have had an. effect outside 
the stock market. Commodity prices, 
for example, have been firmer—particu- 
larly in spots that might feel the result 
of ERP buying and of stockpiling. And 
in the textile field, a soft spot up until 
recently, demand for goods is said to 
be much improved of late. 

And there is another sign that busi- 
ness isn’t worrying too much over 
what’s just ahead: Corporations are be- 
coming more liberal with dividends. 
Publicly reported cash dividends in the 
first quarter of 1948, the Dept. of Com- 
merce said this week, were over $1.3- 
billion—up 16% from a year ago. The 
figure is the largest reported since the 
department began to keep the dividend 
score in 1941. 
¢ Dip Coming—But there have been 
some signs in the last week that stock 
market participants are not so eager for 
stocks as they were. There has been 
more profit taking. And not even Wall 
Street's bulls would be surprised to see 
a sharp “correction” in the market. 
That wouldn’t necessarily mean any 
basic weakness in stock prices. In fact, 
such a dip is overdue, in view of the big 
gains the market has chalked up in such 
a short time. The real test would be: 
How strong a rally would follow such a 
period of consolidation? 


Labor in Wall Street 


Militant, chanting picket lines were 
still pounding the pavements of Wall 
Street this week. But two events showed 
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that the end might not be far off: 
e Last Friday the United Financial Em- 
ployees (A.F.L.) agreed to call off its 
strike against the New York Curb Ex- 
change. Although the union is the 
largest labor factor on the Street, the 
terms of the settlement were more 
lenient than original demands. 

e Early this week, Federal Mediator 
Walter A. Margiolo said that some 
progress was at last being made-in set- 
tling the strike against the Curb’s big 
brother, the New York Stock Exchange 
(BW—Apr. 3’48,p99). 

e Union Losses—he new two-year con- 
tract between the Curb and the U.F.E. 
differs little from the old maintenance- 
of-membership agreement which  ex- 
pired on Mar. 1, 1948. ‘Vhus it does 
not provide for the union shop that 
the U.F.E. has long demanded. Also, 
it has no provision allowing the Curb’s 
union employees to refuse to handle 
the business of any member-house 
against whom U.F’.E. might have labor 
grievances. But the new contract is by 
no means a one-sided document; the 
Curb had to make concessions, too. 

¢ Unions Gains—}or example, the Curb 
granted a 10% across-the-board wage 
hike for the life of the contract. (Earlier 
the Curb had offered such a raise with 
no guarantee that it would stick for 
more than a year.) 

Sick leave was boosted from two to 
four weeks a year, and can be accumu- 
lated up to 50 weeks. And the Curb’s 
employee bonus plan was also made 
part of the contract for the first time. 
e “No Pattern” —According to M. David 
Keefe, U.F.E. head, “the settlement of 
the Curb Exchange strike is not a pat- 
tern for a stock exchange settlement.” 
And Emil Schram, Big Board president, 
has indicated that the U.F.E. hasn’t 
softened its position any. He reports 
that just before the Curb strike was 
settled the union had retreated on its 


original wage demands. But now it’s 


back to the old figure again. And it has 
beeome more insistent than ever, ac- 
cording to Schram, on turning the Big 
Board into a union shop. Moreover, it 
wants provisions that permit its mem- 
bers to refuse to handle orders sent in 
by member-firms engaged in disputes 
with the U.F.E. 
e Little Optimism—Up to the middle 
of this week, Stock Exchange officials 
showed no signs that they shared Fed- 
eral Mediator Margiolo’s optimism that 
real progress was being made. Appar- 
ently, Keefe didn’t share it either. 
That doesn’t mean, of course, that 
things are stalled entirely. But few Wall 
Streeters believe that the Big Board will 
agree to any new contract with U.F.E. 
which makes it a union shop or con- 
tains “hot” work provisions. And this 
factor may continue to be the great 
stumbling block in negotiations for 
some time to come. 








NORTH CAROLINAS A0/ 
INDUSTRIAL ATTRACTION 


A generous supply of intelligent, indus- 
trious, native-born labor is the prime 
factor in North Carolina's amazing and 
continuing industrial progress. 

Records speak eloquently of the North 
Carolinian’s proud reliance on his own 
abilities, and his willingness to deliver 
a fair day’s work. Available records 
show: 


@ That the average North Carolina 
worker draws unemployment com- 
pensation for a period 13.5% shorter 
than the national average... 


@ That even during depression years 
North Carolina’s relief payments 
were approximately 20°% lower than 
comparable figures for the nation. 


As new industries draw on the vast 
Tarheel labor reservoir . . . it is being 
replenished by the growing army of 
workers whom farm mechanization is 
constantly releasing. This vigorous, al- 
most inexhaustible labor supply, bol- 
stered by an annual birth rate nearly 
35% above the naiional average, is 
proving to be North Carolina’s BIG 
industrial attraction. 


Let our industrial engineers supply ac- 
curate information covering your needs 
. . « loyal Tarheel workers are “stand- 
ing by” to help you get a quick start. 
Write Div. MI-12, Department of Con- 
servation and Development, Raleigh. 
North Carolina. 





CONDITIONED BY NATURE 
FOR INDUSTRIAL PROFITS 















things look much 
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for Stainless Strip 


fabricators 
Ever see bright-annealed 18-8 


stainless? A  dead-soft mirror- 
finish strip untouched by polishing 
wheel or buff? In chromium 
grades such as Type 430, it’s not 
uncommon, but in truly stainless 
chrome-nickel alloys like the pop- 
ular 18-8, a lustrous mirror-like 
finish in: annealed tempers could 
only be achieved by expensive pol- 
ishing and buffing operations. 
Now, by a new technique first de- 
veloped by CMP, a _ beautiful 
bright finish on chrome-nickel 
Thinsteel strip can be furnished in 
the annealed temper necessary to 
roll, form or draw. Finishing costs 
can be reduced, product life, serv- 
ice and beauty increased, and new 
stainless strip applications devel- 
oped. A request on your letter- 
head will bring you a sample. 
LOW CARBON 
SPRING STEEL 
ALLOY GRADES 
STAINLESS 


GF) 
the Cold Metal Products co. 


YOUNGSTOWN, O. 


NEW YORK © CHICAGO « DETROIT 
ST. LOUIS ¢ BUFFALO ¢ INDIANAPOLIS 
LOS ANGELES ¢ SAN FRANCISCO 
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TALKING TERMS AT LAST, Chrysler's R. W. Conder (left), labor relations head, and 
U.A.W.’s Norman R. Matthews may fashion the third-round pay hike pattern 


Setting the Wage Pattern? 


U.A.W. comes to grips with Chrysler as Detroit air fills with 
strike talk. Wave of wildcat walkouts indicates growing tension 
throughout industry—but they are only negotiation maneuvers. 


Third-round wage talks got down to 
pay dirt this week in at least one area 
that could produce a pattern. 

Steel bargainers are still talking about 
1 “substantial” hourly increase and the 
principle of welfare provisions. Negoti- 
ations in the electrical manufacturing 
industry seem fixed on dead center. 
But C.I.0.’s United Auto Workers and 
Chrysler Corp. have come to grips at 
the negotiating table. Demand and offer 
positions have been taken, and the De- 
troit air is filled with strike talk. 

e Three-Way Pressure—U.A.W., mak- 
ing its bid to set the third-round pace, 
stokes the fires in three directions: 

A strike threat against Chrysler Corp. 
Chrysler has made the first counter- 
offer (for the record) among major 
U.A.W. employers—a 6¢ hourly in- 
crease. The union rejected it. Hudson 
Motor Car Co. is also faced with a 
strike threat by its U.A.W. locals. 

An explosive outburst by U.A.W. 
against General Motors Corp. over the 
union-shop issue. This is the first time 
that these negotiations have moved out 
of a “polite discussions” stage. 

A wave of wildcat strikes in the De- 
troit area—evidence of growing tension. 
e No Big Strike?—These developments 
broke a period of relative calm in the 


motor area. ‘hey seemed militant, yet 
management feels strongly that they do 
not necessarily mean labor trouble 
ahead. Employers see the current 
union movements as negotiation man 
cuvers rather than strategic prestrike 
decisions. 

The Chrysler Corp. dispute is now 

over wages alone. The union wants a 
flat 30¢ hourly increase, plus another 5¢ 
an hour which would be earmarked fot 
fringe payments—it has indicated it 
might settle for 184¢ more. The com 
pany’s offer of a 6¢ hourly increase 
came after a series of talks which 
dragged out for more than a month. 
e Strike Notice—To bolster its Chrysler 
position, U.A.W. filed strike notices un 
der the Taft-Hartley act and Michigan 
labor laws. These must be followed by 
a state labor board strike vote among 
Chrysler's 75,000 employees. Mean- 
while, talks continue, and federal me 
diators have intervened. 

At Hudson Motor Car, the argument 
is over 12 recently discharged welders. 
But the Hudson wage clause can be re 
opened whenever either party sees fit 
Thus the discharge dispute may be a 
forerunner to aggressive wage demands. 
Hudson recently raised rates 3¢ an hour 
in exchange for the union’s dropping 
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| serve the greatest possible protection. 


Still they worried—knowing how fires do 
happen. 

Then a friend introduced them to a Hard- 
ware Mutuals representative who carefully 
reviewed their insurance problems. When they 
realized how inadequate their all-’round pro- 
tection was, they acted at once. 

They're now enjoying the thorough pro- 
tection of Hardware Mutuals full-standard 
fire and extended coverage insurance. They 





flame lights joy on a birthday cake. But homes burn 
as well as candles. The joys of your own home de- 


Consider the baby’s parents. Although their home was 
insured, they were rather hazy about what the insurance 
covered. They carefully observed fire prevention rules. 





The Policy Back of the Policy— Our way of doing business 


that makes your interests our first consideration 


know what the policy back of the policy has meant to thou- 
sands like them. Prompt, sympathetic claim settlements. 
Friendly, nationwide service. Substantial dividend savings. 
Take a tip from their peace of mind. Let your nearest 
Hardware Mutuals representative show you the way to 
greater freedom from worry. Licensed in every state. 


Non-assessable Casualty and Fire Insurance for your 
AUTOMOBILE . . . HOME . . . BUSINESS 


Hardware Mutuals 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
HARDWARE DEALERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Stevens Point, Wisconsin - Offices Coast to Coast 





for granular or fine grinds 


The above equation has a dollars-and-cents 
bearing on your production problems. It 
means that MIKRO-PULVERIZERS, plus 
MIKRO-ATOMIZERS equal Processing 
Efficiency. 

It is the basis of the MIKRO—Plan for 
Processing Efficiency perfected through over 
55,000 laboratory tests checked against field 
performance over 25 years. It has enabled 
many manufacturers to improve quality, 
increase quantity, decrease power consump- 
tion and eliminate such 
cost and time-consuming 
items as screening, classi- 
fying, duct work, etc. 

It will cost you nothing to 
find out what the MIKRO- 
Plan can do for you. Write 
for your copy of our Con- 
fidential Test Grinding yiepo.,TOMIZER 
Data Sheet. for ultra-fine grinds 


PULVERIZING MACHINERY COMPANY 
37 Chatham Road, Summit, N. J. 
Vern Waa?) 


MIKRO=frseS ER 


Also Makers of the MIXRO-COLLECTOR 















Microcrystalline Wax— 
PETRO-CHEMISTRY’S 


Magic Ingredient 
of PROTECTION 


FOODS 


ELECTRICAL 
INSULATION 


KEGS, BARRELS, AND 
MANY OTHER PRODUCTS 


BARECO 


Microcrystalline 


WAXES 


Manufacturers, processors, pack- 
agers can all benefit from testing 
these fine waxes—samples avail- 
able for the asking. 


BARECO OiL @ey ya 


Dep Widener Bidg 
TULSA OKLAHOMA PHILADELPHIA. PA 















pay for holidays not worked. At that 
time there were signs that the union 
would like to try for a general wage 
hike. 

e Union Shop Fight—Tension between 
U.A.W. and General Motors led to a 
major dispute at a recent National 
Labor Relations Board hearing over 
union-shop elections. G.M. argued that 
the list of employees eligible to vote 
should include all those on the seniority 
role—which would mean everyone who 
has worked for G.M. in the past five 
years. 

This, of course, would make the 
union-shop victory much harder than it 
would be if the union could get a re- 
cent eligibility date (a union shop is 
legal only if it’s approved in advance by 
a majority vote of those on the eligi- 
bility list; so anyone who doesn’t vote 
helps defeat a union shop). 

Arguments flared over this point—and 

spread to cover other differences. This 
dispute right now is further away from 
turning into drastic moves than the 
fight at Chrysler. But it could be more 
of a tinderbox because an entire new 
contract is being negotiated at G.M., 
not just a wage increase. 
e@ Weathervane—Generally, the change 
of wind in Detroit auto labor has 
showed up most in the growing num- 
ber of wildcat strikes. This month they 
have hit Briggs, Chrysler, Lincoln, Hud- 
son, Kaiser-Frazer, and Midland Steel 
Products, among other plants. 

Causes were varied, but one thing was 
clear: U. A. W. militancy, held in check 
during the winter, is bristling once more 
as wage negotiators take off their gloves. 
e Electrical Workers—In the electrical 
manufacturing industry, bargaining still 
was pretty much at a standstill this 
week. Both General Electric and West- 
inghouse have said flatly that they are 
opposed to any wage boost this year. 

So far, C. I. O.’s usually aggressive 

United Electrical, Radio & Machine 
Workers has been willing to move 
slowly and peacefully (BW—Apr.10°48, 
pl02). But now the tempo of union- 
hall and plant criticism is being 
stepped up. Usually this is a prelude to 
tougher bargaining tactics. 
e Steelworkers—The United Steelwork- 
ers (C. I. O.) this week asked the steel 
industry to include an insurance pro- 
gram in 1948 contract talks. The pro- 
posed plan would include employer-paid 
life, accident, and medical-and-surgical 
insurance for steelworkers. Hospitaliza- 
tion policies would cover both workers 
and their families. It was estimated that 
the plan would add an average of 9¢ an 
hour to present labor costs—or about 
$100-million a year for the industry. 

The union wants this, as well as a 
“substantial” wage boost, not as an 
alternative. 

The union’s social insurance demand 
met with a cool response. Management 








negotiators aren’t required to take up 
anything except the wage rate during 
bargaining this year—the two-year con- 
tract runs until May, 1949 (BW—Apr. 
3’48,p100). And industry representa- 
tives would like to limit their talks to 
just that. 





LEWIS’ NEMESIS: Judge T. Alan Golds- 
borough calls a second strike on U.M.W. 


FINES LEWIS AGAIN 


What will John L. Lewis’ spring coal 
mine stoppage—and his $100-a-month 
pension victory—cost the United Mine 
Workers and Lewis personally? 

The bill may run to at least twice 
what the 1946 strike cost in court fines. 
Federal Judge IT. Alan Goldsborough 
(above) this week found Lewis and 
U.M.W. guilty of criminal contempt 
for refusing to end a soft coal tieup as 
ordered by a court writ. He imposed 
the penalty recommended by the fed- 
eral prosecutor: a $20,000 fine against 
Lewis, a $1,400,000 fine against 
U.M.W. In 1946, Judge Goldsborough 
slapped a $3,500,000 fine on U.M.W., 
and $10,000 on Lewis. The Supreme 
Court pared this to $700,000 and $10,- 
000. 

Judge Goldsborough justified the fig- 
ure, twice as much as the 1946 penalty, 
on the ground of a repeated offense. 
But the jurist stopped short of the 
jail sentence which would have made 
a martyr of Lewis. Civil penalties re- 
main to be assessed. 

Again, proceedings 


before Judge 


Goldsborough were only the prelim- 
inaries to the important bout—before 
the Supreme Court. This will provide 
the first test of a key Taft-Hartley 
clause: that which allows the govern- 
ment to enjoin strikes that threaten 
the nation’s health and welfare. 
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BETTER BECAUSE OF HIGH VACUUM! 


b aes many youngsters today are a 
“picture of health’’ because of the 


discovery of vitamins, among them 
Vitamins A and E. Through high- 
vacuum distillation, these two precious 
concentrates have been made more 
available, more palatable and econom- 
ical, and therefore more widely used. 


And better photographs can be made 
today because of specially treated 
lenses, coated under high vacuum with 
a transparent metallic fluoride. Devel- 
oped for optical equipment during 
the war, camera lenses so treated can 
point almost directly into the sun for 


glareless photograph, yet permit more 
light for picture taking in murk or 
gloom. 

These vastly different examples of 
high-vacuum techniques are but two 
of countless ways high vacuum can 
serve science and industry. Research 
explorations are discovering startling 


HIGH VACUUM RESEARCH 


AND ENGINEERING 


new applications in petroleum, optics 
foods, textiles, cosmetics, plastics, 
chemicals, electronics. 


You may say, “I don’t see how hig! 
vacuum processing or distillation ca: 
serve us.’’ But competitors in you! 


own industry may find that it can. 


Why not investigate? DPI maintains 
special experimental departments to 
aid in high-vacuum research. Write. . . 


Distmzarion Propucrs, Inc. 


739 RIDGE ROAD WEST e 


ROCHESTER 13, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of Molecular Stills and High-Vacuum Equipment; Distillers of Oil-Soluble Vitamins 
and other Concentrates for Science and Industry 





Miller Fluorescent Troffer Lighting Systems 
not only give good light — they make lighting 
an integral part of the architecture. They 
can be installed in stores, schools, offices, 
factories to form ceiling patterns desired... 
CEILINGS UNLIMITED. 
Miller Lighting Service is all-inclusive. It 
covers the needs of Planned Lighting 
Miller 50 and 100 Foot Candlers (Continuous 
Wireway Fluorescent Lighting Systems) have 
been established as standard for general 
factory lighting. And Miller incandescent 
and mercury vapor reflector equipment has 
broad factory and commercial application. 
Miller fieid engineers and distributors, 
conveniently located, are at your call 














Installation simplified by Miller Ceiling Fur- 
ring Hanger (patented). Continuous wire- 
way cuts wiring, fitting costs. Units Bonder- 
ized, resist rust. Accessible parts—easy service, 


@Trode Mork 





Nurses’ Needs 


Move for higher pay through 
Nurses Assn. reflects changed 
attitude on bargaining by pro- 
fessional workers. 


Registered nurses are developing a 

taste for unionism. They don’t relish 
the strong brands dished out by A.¥F.L. 
or C.I.O. But they are going for the 
milder flavor acceptable to their pro- 
fessional society, the American Nurses 
Assn. 
e Professionals Change—The nurses’ 
new attitude reflects a slow but sure 
change in the attitude of professional 
workers as a class. Many professional 
people—among them lawyers, engineers, 
chemists, architects, and technicians— 
have fallen far behind in the race be- 
tween wages and living costs. Now they 
are trying to catch up through group ac- 
tion on economic matters as well as on 
professional standards (BW-—Sep.20'47, 
p98). 

What the professional groups want, 
and how they plan to go about getting 
it, can be highly important to big areas 
of management. Thus the A.N.A. con- 
ference that ended last week in San 
Francisco was something of an omen. 

The meeting was the American 
Nurses Assn.’s first Economic Security 
Conference of Hospital Staff Nurses. 
Delegates were working nurses, came 
from every state and territory except 
Texas and Alaska. San Francisco was 
chosen as the hostess city because it is 
the cradle of economic security in the 
profession. 

e “Nice Nellies’—The nursing profes- 
sion has long had a traditional “nice- 
Nellie” attitude. Essence of it was that 
nurses should assume the cap as the 
novice accepts the religious veil. Pov- 
erty, insecurity, long hours should be 
taken for granted; they were a means 
of expressing devotion to a high call- 
ing. 
Two years ago, the A.N.A. dropped 
this tradition in the face of a plain 
fact: However great their devotion, 
nurses are as vulnerable as anybody else 
to a high cost of living. 

e First Break—An autonomous affiliate 
of A.N.A. had recognized this four years 
earlier. In 1942, the California State 
Nurses Assn. had broken ground for 
collective action by nurses in a wage 
fight in San Francisco. Living costs were 
pushing up steadily, but hospitals there 
stood pat on prewar salaries. The 
C.S.N.A. went before regional officers 
of the National War Labor Board to 
ask for an order boosting nurses’ pay. 
It came out with a 15% increase—the 
full amount permitted under the “Lit- 
tle Steel” wage formula. 





BARGAINING EXPERT Herbert Nor- 


thrup gives tips to nurses as A.N.A. execu- 
tive secretary, Thelma Laird, R.N., looks on 


Later, the association was authorized 

to undertake full-scale collective bar- 
gaining for California nurses. It took 
much salesmanship, but hospitals finally 
agreed to deal with C.S.N.A. on eco- 
nomic matters. 
@ Provisions—Today the association has 
individual agreements with major hos- 
pitals. ‘These provide for a modified 
closed shop (new employees must be 
A.N.A. members), a basic $215-a-month 
salary, and a 40-hour week. The national 
average is $172 a month and a 44-hour 
week—although about one-fourth of all 
hospital nurses still work more than 50 
hours a week. 

A.N.A.’s San Francisco conference 

studied in detail the California gains. 
A.N.A. has no illusions that the Cali- 
fornia conditions can be won easily foi 
all its 160,000 members. The heaviest 
weapon the nurses are willing to use is 
an appeal to public opinion; the word 
“strike” isn’t in the A.N.A.’s vocabu- 
lary. 
e Foundation—With this in mind, the 
association laid a strong three-cornered 
foundation for its economic drive: 
(1) It retained Edward L. Bernays, a 
top-drawer opinion molder, as public re- 
lations counsel. His assignment: to map 
the strategy for an appeal to public 
opinion. 

(2) It employed Crossley, Inc., to 
conduct a consumer survey this spring. 
The aim: to find out what people think 
about the nursing profession, and how 
well they can afford to pay nursing 
costs. 

(3) It engaged Dr. Herbert R. Nor- 
thrup, of the industrial relations faculty 
at Columbia University, as collective bar- 
gaining consultant. The conference also 
picked J. Paul St. Sure, an outstanding 
labor relations attorney, as counsel. St. 
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More leading cars 
change to self-sealed 
rear wheel ball bearings 


Here’s an advancement in motor car design 
that works faithfully for your pleasure and 
profit—while you forget it! e no grease can escape to cause slipping 
This New Departure Rear Wheel Ball Bearing brakes. 

e is proof against neglect or wrong lubri- e no bearing adjustment for wear—ever! 
cation—because it’s self-sealed and e it’s service free—it’s built to be forgotten! 
lubricated for life! Over a million new 1948 cars will roll easier 

e no abrasive dirt can get in to cause |©—smoother—on New Departure sealed-for- 
looseness or shorten its life. life rear wheel bearings! Will yours? 


nothing rolls like a ball... 


Shea atl BALL BEARINGS wr 


billions of miles i 
reat eaten in cexgat NEW DEPARTURE + Division of GENERAL MOTORS + BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT 
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y buy 
muscles? 


Time spent in handling is one of the costly 
factors in most businesses. Wherever ‘Bud- 
git’ Electric Hoists replace hand-lifting the 
savings are sure. Workers do much more 
at less cost. No longer do they dread the 
danger of sprains and rupture. No installa- 
tion costs! Trifling current consumption! 
And the ‘Budgit’ has mechanical excellen- 
cies that mean unnumbered years of trou- 
ble-free service. Write for Bulletin No. 371. 


Made in sizes to lift 250 to 4000 lbs. $119 up. 


‘BUDGIT’ 


Hoists 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC, 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 

Builders of ‘Shaw-Box’ Cranes, ‘Budgit’ and ‘load Lifter’ 

Hoists and other lifting specialties. Makers of Ashcroft Gauges, 

Hancock Valves, Consolidated Safety and Relief Valves and 
‘American’ Industrial Instruments. 





MAKES OUTDOOR 
STORAGE SAFE! 


N° need to worry about storing materials and 

supplies outdoors when your plant is pro- 
tected by an Anchor Chain Link Fence. This 
rugged fence keeps out thieves and vandals. Frees 
valuable factory space for production, making it 
unnecessary to construct storage buildings at 
this time. Also controls employee and motor 
traffic in and out of your plant. Write today for 
illustrated folder, describing many Anchor fea- 
tures, to: ANCHOR POST FENCE DIVISION, 
Anchor Post Products, Inc., 6670 Eastern Avenue, 
Baltimore 24, Md. 


: Anchor Fence 


Nation-wide Sales and Erecting Service 
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Sure made his reputation as an employ- 
er’s attorney; he represents no unions. 
With St. Sure in their corner, nobody 
could label the nurses radicals. 

e Union’s Place—A.N.A. emphasized at 
its conference that it has no quarrel 
with unions. But it takes the position 
that there isn’t room in nursing me both 
labor unions and the professional so- 
ciety. Nurses may be members of one, 
but not of both. 

So if they join a union, they become 
ineligible for A.N.A. membership and 
all its professional benefits. This policy 
has long barred efforts of A.F.L. and 
C.1.O. to organize nurses, although 
unions affiliated with both have been 
able to get footholds in some hospitals, 
principally public institutions, 
¢One Objective—The professional 
women who run the A.N.A. are neither 
starry-eyed theorists nor wild-eyed agita- 
tors. They have only one objective in 
their present campaign: economic secur- 
ity, consistent with professional stand- 
ing. They won’t let their organization 


be used as a pressure group to gain th: 
goal. And they’ve renounced all ec.- 
nomic pressures and devices that would 
endanger or inconvenience patients, In 
return, they think that hospitals should 
lean over backwards to deal fairly with 
them. 

The rub is that hospital costs have 

skyrocketed, too. The nurses know this, 
but they suspect that some hospitals 
that wouldn’t pay higher wages anyway 
use this as an argument to bolster thei: 
position. 
e Nonprofits Concept—The A.N.A. 
thinks that the nonprofits concept of 
private hospitals might be reviewed. 
Northrup, in a speech at the conference. 
suggested government aid for hospitals 
as a last resort. And he quoted an edu- 
cator’s view of hospital responsibility. 
expressed originally in the magazine of 
the Catholic Hospitals Assn.: 

“Hospital administrators are not free 
to place any worker . . . at the disposal 
of the sick in the name of charity at the 
expense of justice.” 


“Cat” Workers Tangle 


Unqualified F. E. union awaits NLRB verdict on bargaining 
rights at idle Caterpillar plant; four qualified unions press claims 
under T-H. F. E. seeks plant-by-plant settlement in Harvester dispute. 


The Caterpillar Tractor Co.’s East 
Peoria tractor and diesel plant contin- 
ued idle this week—the result of a fast- 

owing jurisdictional fight under the 
Taft-Hartley law. C.1.0. Farm Equip- 
ment & Metal Workers members quit 
their jobs in the big “Cat” plant two 
weeks ago. The company had de- 
manded a vote to see ‘“‘who represents 
our workers.” The union charged that 
this demand constituted a refusal to 
bargain with F.E. 

In calling its members—it claims 12,- 
000 of 16,000 Caterpillar production 
workers—off the job, the union had sev- 
eral objectives: to force negotiations on 
a “substantial” wage hike, paid insur- 
ance, a bigger bonus for night work, 
paid holidays, other economic issues. 
But the one real issue was recognition 
of F.E. The union offered to let an 
impartial arbitrator decide. The com- 
pany refused to negotiate as long as 
there is any question of representation. 
Right now that question looks wide 
open. 

e Claimants—F.E., in C.I.O.’s leftist 
bloc, hasn’t qualified under the T-H 
law. Hence it can’t go to the National 
Labor Relations Board for a representa- 
tion poll. Under NLRB’s Remington- 
Rand decision (BW —Dec.13’47,p19), 
Caterpillar could bargain with the un- 
ion. But any contract signed would 
run the risk of an upset later if a 
qualified union sought bargaining rights 


in the “Cat” plant. So far, four out- 
side unions have knocked at the 
door with jurisdictional claims—A.F’.L.’s 
United Automobile Workers, the In- 
ternational Assn. of Machinists, C.1.O.’s 
United Automobile, Aircraft & Agricul- 
tural Implement Workers (U.A.W.), 
and A.F.L.’s Boilermakers. 1.A.M. would 
like bargaining rights for machinists in 
the Caterpillar toolroom and research 
departments. The Boilermakers union 
wants to carve out a craft unit. The 
other two unions seek plantwide bar- 
gaining rights. All four are right-wing 
unions; their campaigning has made 
much of the alleged Communist affillia- 
tion of F.E. leaders. 

e No Solution Yet—The feud flared hot 
at a hearing last week before an NLRB 
trial examiner. Peppery remarks were 
batted back and forth in four days of 
long hearings in a crowded Peoria 
County courtroom. Attorneys for the 
unions and the Caterpillar counsel tried 
to find a compromise. They didn’t suc- 
ceed. 

Some reasons why they couldn’t get 
together: 

U.A.W. (A.F.L.) flamboyant ads link- 
ing F.E. and Communism—“the Rus- 
sians have perfected bacterial warfare. 
They can vaccinate their stooges in our 
plants, then these people can turn loose 
these deadly germs among the workers, 
thereby paralyzing our industry. . . .” 

F.E. charges that the A.F.L. union 
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It tells all about the "New Eclipse” compressors . . . how they 
meet the needs of restaurants, theatres, stores, institutions, 
offices, factories, ships, and others . . . for dependable air con- 
ditioning, food storage, or special refrigeration work. 

Hf you need commercial or industrial refrigerating machines 


handling Freon-12, ask for your copy of Frick Bulletin 100-D. 
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was campaigning “for the company,” 
that it was being used in an attempt 
to smash F.E. 

U.A.W. (C.L.O.) intervention, against 
both the A.F.L. and F.E. 

Result: NLRB hearing officer, Josef 

L. Hektoesn, refused to hand down any 
recommendations on bargaining righits, 
individually or collectively. Instead, he 
sent a transcript of the hearing to 
NLRB in Washington for a decision. 
What he—and industry—wants is a 
new policy guide for settling jurisdic- 
tional rows resulting from noncompli- 
ance with the T-H law. 
e Harvester Troubles—Meanwhile, In- 
ternational Harvester has had troubles 
with F.E. Contracts terminate May 
22. Negotiations were scheduled to 
begin last week; the company called 
them off temporarily after F'.E. mem- 
bers had caused several wildcat stop- 
pages. 

The union is taking a new tack in 
its bargaining with Harvester. It is 
now going to local works managers, 
asking for contract negotiations on a 
plant-by-plant basis. This is all right 
with the company, but it would prefer 
less cumbersome and fast central bar- 
gaining. Under the present setup, all 
contracts are local ones; companywide 
talks aim only at setting standards 
which could apply to all local contracts. 

Harvester Works managers are sitting 
tight in any plant troubled by wildcat 
strikes; they won’t bargain until stop- 


pages are stopped. 


Education Bill 


Congress due to kill it for 
third straight year despite strong 
labor support. Reason: Republi- 
can economy drive. 


For the third time in as many years, 
Congress is considering a bill to set up 
a labor education extension service. And 
the bill faces just as rough going this 
year as before. 

Hearings on the measure ended re- 
cently before a subcommittee of the 
Senate Committee on Labor & Public 
Welfare. The proposal got a sympa- 
thetic reception. But this week there 
seems to be little prospect that the bill 
will pass. 
¢ Economy—The one big reason is the 
current Republican economy drive. This 
campaign has already cut deeply into 
funds for the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
and other labor agencies. Thus it has 
changed the whole outlook for the labor 
education bill in 1948. 

Earlier, advocates of the measure 
gave the bill a better-than-even chance. 
They counted on support from senators 
and representatives who might be 
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FIBERGLAS* 


...the roof insulation that pays double dividends 


Want lower heating bills in winter—lower air- 
conditioning costs in summer? 

Fiberglas—the dependable, economical roof insu- 
lation material—can give you both. And it will pay 
dividends in better working conditions for employees. 

Highly efficient Fiberglas Roof Insulation keeps 
heat in (or out) permanently. Its thermal conduc- 
tivity is as low as any in the roof insulation field, 
lower than most. 

Fiberglas Roof Insulation is durable, long-lived, 
economical in use. Its insulating core—Fiberglas 
PF Insulating Board—is dimensionally stable, 


won’t rot or decay—because the fibers are inorganic. 
Moisture doesn’t materially affect its durability. 

Because it is light in weight, Fiberglas Roof 
Insulation is easy to handle and apply, easy to 
design for—since no significant weight is added 
to the roof structure. It has a compressive strength 
and a surface tough enough to withstand normal 
installation traffic. Standard roofing practice is 
followed in applying it. 

Ask your architect for complete details, or write 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation, Dept. 803, 


Toledo 1, Ohio. Branches in principal cities. 
In Canada: Fiberglas Canada Lid., Toronto, Ontario. 
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BUILDING INSULATION - ACOUSTICAL TILE AND BOARD - ROOF INSULATION - ALSO BASIC MATERIALS FOR SIDING, WATERPROOFING MEMBRANE, ETC. 
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Yes! . . . modern Toridheet equipment 
makes automatic heating the most satisfy- 
ing, practical and economical method of 
home heating today! 


If your present equipment is not giving 
you “tops” in heating efficiency, why not 
replace with Toridheet? You'll get all the 
heat you want... quiet clean heat... and 
still conserve fuel. 


But don’t just dally with the idea. See the 
Toridheet dealer at once. The replacement 
can be made amazingly fast... in a few 
hours of a single day. Then you'll be all 
set...sure of saving money next winter... 
sure of solid comfort without fuel waste. 


"Your Home’s Complete with TORIDHEET”’ 


The Toridheet dealer is Asted in the yellow 
pages of your Telephone Directory, under 
“Oil Burners”. Phone him or write direct 
to us for further information. 








TORIDHEET MODEL 
ORA WINTER AIR 
CONDITIONING UNIT: 
equipped with Tor- 
idheet Wail Flame 
Burner for fuel econ- 
omy and efficient 

beating. 


CLEVELAND 


Toridheel 


AUTOMATIC HEATING EQUIPMENT 


TORIDHEET DIVISION 


CLEVELAND STEEL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 


A COMPLETE LINE OF AUTOMATIC HEATING 
EQUIPMENT FOR Olt AND GAS 
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jumpy about labor votes in an election 
year. Since both A.F.L. and C.I.O. are 
strongly behind the labor education bill, 
its passage seemed a harmless way of 
courting union voters. 

@No Room—Now the picture has 
changed. The bill would carry an over- 
all appropriation of $10-million for the 
first year; $20-million for the second 
year; and $30-million for the third year. 
That doesn’t fit into the present budget- 
ing program. 

The labor education bill was intro- 
duced in the Senate by Sen. Wayne 
Morse (R., Ore.) and Sen. Elbert 
Thomas (D., Utah). A parallel bill has 
been introduced in the House by Rep. 
Thor C. Tollefson (R., Wash.). 
¢ Provisions—The bills provide for a 
federal-state program of workers’ edu- 
cation, on a grant-in-aid basis. The pat- 
tern was the Agricultural Extension 
Service of the Agriculture Dept., estab- 
lished by Congress in 1914. The labor 
extension service would be set up in 
the Dept. of Labor, and would be ad- 
ministered by the Secretary of Labor 
with the help of a national council of 
labor leaders and educators. However, 
the service would operate on a state 
basis. 

Governors of cooperating states would 
appoint labor education boards to screen 
requests from colleges and unions for 
extension services. State boards would 
designate the land-grant colleges which 
would carry out the program. States 
would have to match 25% of the fed- 
eral funds allocated to them. 
© Objective—The objective of the ex- 
tension service would be to give “wage 
earners a knowledge and appreciation 
of the problems which industry and 
labor have in common [and] the facts 
and figures upon which rational collec- 
tive bargaining and stable industrial re- 
lations must rest.” 

Labor’s fight for the bill is being led 
by its Committee for the Extension of 
Labor Education. A.F.L., C.1.0., and 
some independent unions back this 
group. Its membership includes persons 
handling labor relations courses in col- 
lege as well as union representatives. 
The committee chairman is Hilda W 
Smith (picture, above right), a business- 
man’s » a a who for 13 years di- 
rected Bryn Mawr’s summer school for 
workers. 

e High Interest—Meanwhile, active in- 
terest in workers’ education reached a 
new high in 1947. The Bureau of Labor 
Statistics soon will issue a report show- 
ing that: 

e “Widespread participation of or- 
ganized labor in the planning and 
execution of programs seems to indi- 
cate that development of a significant 
workers’ education movement is un- 
der way.” 

e “Motivation of and impetus to 
workers’ education projects through- 




















FOR LABOR EDUCATION: 
Smith seems to be fighting a losing battle 


Hilda W. 


out the country is developing within 
unions to a much greater degree than 
ever before.” 
e Public Institutions—To a large extent, 
this growing interest reflects a realiza- 
tion which came rather suddenly to 
unions a few years ago. It is that the 
nation’s colleges are public institutions 
which can be used and influenced like 
any others. Organized labor has discov- 
ered that colleges help make public 
opinion, that their research and teach- 
ing facilities can be exploited. Some 
of the community prestige enjoyed by 
most institutions of higher learning can 
reflect on groups associated with them. 

Put baldly, the unions would like 

colleges to turn out students who be- 
come pro-labor citizens, to teach union- 
ists to be more effective. Such an objec- 
tive is admittedly impossible, but the 
unions are pushing in that direction. 
They justify what they do in this con- 
nection by charging that the universities 
have for too long seen and voiced indus- 
try’s point of view; that some balancing 
should be done in the broader public 
interest. 
e Leader Training—The labor point of 
view includes the vision of better trained 
union leaders. It wants its officials able 
to give and take with trained manage- 
ment men on the intellectual as well as 
the back alley level. It has interested 
universities and the government in do- 
ing something about meeting that stand- 
ard. 

BLS reported that union-sponsored 
schools or shorter institutes were held 
last year by C.I.O.’s auto workers, tex- 
tile workers, and steelworkers, and by 
A.F.L.’s ladies’ garment workers and 
meat cutters. In some, the unions pro- 
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JIM, RAVE WE EVER 
INVESTIGATED THE SOUTH BEND 
LATHE FOR USE IN 

OUR PLANT 2? 


a 


This question has often been asked. Top men 
who are interested in production savings and 
efficiencies are discovering how South Bend 
precision pays. Especially in the machining of 
small close-tolerance parts is this a fact. 

South Bend Lathes offer you a number of im- 
portant advantages: speed of operation and 
ease of handling that make fast machining pos- 
sible ... precision to facilitate close-tolerance 
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work ... fine finishes that often eliminate sub- 
sequent operations. They give you everything 
you need to machine light, fast jobs efficiently. 
And, you will probably save on your capital 
investment, as well as labor costs. It will pay 
you to investigate South Bend Precision Lathes. 


Call our local distributor. You will find his name 
under ‘Machine Tools” or “‘Lathes’”’ in your clas- 
sified phone book. Or, write for Catalog 100-G. 


BUILDING BETTER TOOLS 
SINCE 1906 
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16” X 6’ TOOLROOM LATHE with handwheel collet attachment; collet rack; taper at- 


tachment; micrometer carriage stop; chip pan; thread dial; 3 
ph., 60 cy., 220 V. motor; and drum switch. Catalog No. 8117-C $2 03] 50 
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Orerate an 
OuT-oF-TOWN 
OFFICE 
For a Few Cents 
a Day! 

List YOUR NAME and PHONE NUM- 
BER in any large city; install your 
phone in our office; we furnish a 
prominent business address, and 


answer all calls in YOUR NAME... 
24 hours a day. 


Our trained secretaries will accept 
orders, calls, telegrams, mail, etc., 
and forward them upon receipt to 
your local representative, or home 
office. Lowest rates available if you 
use one of our phone numbers. 


Look for our insignia in your local 
Telephone Directory under Telephone 
Secretarial Service, or write our 
National Headquarters. 











} Associated Telephone Exchanges, Inc. 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 
595 Fifth Avenue, New York, Wk 








+1000'F 
For any industrial heat 


In most industrial processes that employ 
heat or cold, the range is between — 60° F. 
and +1000° F. AMERICAN Thermome- 
ters cover these extremes in every type to 
be exactly right for the purpose. Some are 
others 
by gas or vapor. So wherever industrial 


best when actuated by mercury — 


thermometers are needed, tell us the na- 
ture of your work and we will suggest the 
best thermometer for your purpose. 

Sold by leading distributors. 


AlIERICAN 


Industrial Instruments 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
BRIDGEPORT 2, CONNECTICUT 


Write them or us for details. 





Makers of ‘American’ Industrial Instruments, Han k Valves, 

Ashcroft Gauges, Consolidated Safety and Relief Valves. 

Builders of ‘Shaw-Box’ Cranes, ‘Budgit’ and ‘Load Lifter’ Hoists 
and other lifting specialties. 
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Grease-Smeared Pickets Hold Meat Strike Lines 


These women pickets from C.I.0.’s United Packinghouse Workers tried new tactics this 
week in their fight to keep struck plants closed. Grease-smeared raincoats worn in the 
picket line at Cudahy’s Kansas City plant gates threatened a thorough—but “‘peaceful”— 
mussing for anyone passing through strike lines. The aim: to discourage office workers 


from entering the plant. 


Policemen, on guard against new outbreaks of violence, put on 


overalls to keep from soiling uniforms. Meanwhile weakened strike lines (BW—Apr.13’48, 
p106) reflected a growing back-to-work movement in many packing plants. Armour & Co. 
had reopened all but two of 21 struck plants and reported “very substantial progress” 
toward normal operations. Union leaders pooh-poohed the company report, said Armour’s 
attempts to carry out production “have fizzled.” 





vided their own teachers and material; 
in others, they used the services of uni- 
versities. 
© Courses—Subjects taken most often 
were those which would aid workers 
within union circles: steward training, 
collective bargaining techniques, time 
study procedures, labor economics, and 
union administration. But arts and 
crafts, current events, languages (includ- 
ing Esperanto for A.F.L. garment work- 
ers), and others were on the curricula. 
About 75 colleges or universities of- 
fered courses in workers’ education last 
year. The University of Michigan, in 
cooperation with A.F.L., C.1.O., and 
independent unions, gave extension 
work in 1947 to 968 groups with an en- 
rollment of 56,435 wage earners. The 
School for Workers at the University of 
Wisconsin extended its 23rd summer 
school to 14 weeks instead of 10 because 
of greater demand for union courses. 
Other universities and colleges that 
have instituted worker education pro- 
grams include: Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, University of Illinois, University of 
California, California Institute of Tech- 
nology, University of Denver, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, University of Wash- 
ington (in Seattle), University of Mich- 





igan, University of Connecticut, Wayne 
University, Rhode Island State College. 
A number of Catholic colleges, such as 
St. Joseph’s in Philadelphia, Univer- 
sity of Detroit, and the Xavier Institute 
in New York, are also represented. 

e Financing—Most of these programs 
are either self-supporting or are financed 
with the cooperation of labor unions. 
So far, workers’ education is getting 
scant support from government funds. 
Wisconsin provides financial aid for 
that state’s fairly permanent workers’ 
educational program. Illinois, New York, 
and New Jersey are among the few 
other states which set aside funds for 
extension work in labor education and 
for labor-management courses. Many 
state departments of labor furnish mate- 
rial and help to union research and 
educational departments—but do not 
offer any form of labor education. 





The Pictures——Acme, 60, 131; 
Canada Wide Features, Ltd.—128; 
European—126; Int. News—28, 
108, 120; Keystone—125; Press 
Assn.—36, 62, 64, 102, 110; Sci- 
ence Ilustrated—30. 
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The Communist defeat in Italy hos put the Kremlin on a spot. 

Stalin knows now that he can’t expand his power in Europe by political 
means. 

So he’s faced with these choices: 

(1) Prepare for war by speeding rearmament and consolidating the 
present Soviet bloc; 

(2) Seek a settlement with the West. 

a 
Choosing No. 2 would mean a twist to the right in the world-Communist 














line. 


There are signs of such a shift already. Italy’s Communist labor leader 
now says that the Marshall Plan is O.K. He wants labor in each country to 
decide its own position according to economic needs. The Italian Com- 
munists obviously want to avoid a labor rift like that which split France’s 
General Confederation of Labor (BW—Dec.27'47,p72). 

This is a far cry from the Cominform declaration of war on U. S. aid. 

If Moscow is behind the move, there can be a whole series of somersaults. 

8 

De Gasperi’s victory was more decisive than expected. And Washing- 

ton is as pleased as Rome. - 


Here’s the way U. S. officials figure some of the results: (1) The U. S. 
need have no qualms about backing the new government if the Commies 
should kick up a row; (2) Italy will join the Brussels pact within a matter of 
weeks. 








How will ECA handle its offshare buying? That's one of the problems 
Administrator Paul Hoffman is puzzling over now. 

Between $1-billion and $2-billion of ECA funds will be spent in Canada, 
Latin America, etc. The money will buy food, raw materials, and equipment 
for Western Europe and China. 

There are four ways this buying could be done: 

(1) Allocate so much money to each participating country—France, Italy, 
Sweden, etc.; let the country spend it for commodities approved by the U. S. 

(2) Designate private U. S. firms as buying agents. Thus Anderson, 
Clayton & Co. might be given funds to purchase the raw cotton needed in 
Europe. The company would then buy in such countries as Brazil, Peru, 
Egypt. 

(3) Designate one country as chief buyer of commodities for several 
countries. This would follow the wartime pattern—when London, for 
instance, bought Argentine beef not only for Britain, but some allies as well. 

(4) ECA could set up a special buying corporation. It might work like 
the U. S. Commercial Co., which bought raw and other materials all over the 
world during the war. 

















e 
The special session of the UN General Assembly isn’t getting far with 
the Palestine problem. And in Washington, hopes are low. 
Some U. S. officials now think that arbitration—by someone who could 
win the confidence of both sides—is the only out. 


Most mentioned for the role of umpire is Paul Henri Spaak, Belgian 
prime minister. 








* 
Spaak has been toying with the idee of trying te clean up the Palestine 
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mess. He apparently thinks a confederation plan might turn the trick. 

The idea is to set up a government like that of Switzerland. The country 
would be divided into cantons or states. Each would hold certain powers 
over the personal and commercial life of its citizens. The federal govern- 
ment, of course, would have authority over national affairs. That means 
the Arabs would hove the main voice since they have the bigger population. 

The hitch is to get both sides to agree to such a plan. 

The Arab states might have bought the idea last fall. But now they 
want a single state, with adequate guarantees for minorities. 

The official Jewish position is partition, as an irreducible minimum.” 

® 

The final decision, of course, could be snatched out of UN’s hands. 

Washington hears that King Abdullah of Trans-Jordan has a secret 
pact with Fawzi El Kawkji, head of the volunteer Arab army. The object: 
to grab Palestine and merge it with Trans-Jordan. 

Abdullah is a sworn enemy of the Grand Mufti of Jerusalem, Palestine’s 
leading anti-Zionist. 

A coup would serve a double purpose (1) crush the Grand Mufti; and 
(2) settle the Palestine problem by force. 

To do this, Abdullah would use his modern, British-trained and equipped 
legion. It’s the best military force in the Arab world. 

es 

Moscow has decided to outlaw bootlegging in Russia. 

A farmer caught brewing vodka now gets two years in prison. If he sells 
the stuff, the term is seven years. 

The new law is aimed at the Ukraine farmer in particular. For years 
he has stubbornly refused to buy state-produced liquor. 

This is the second government move to increase revenue from the vodka 
monopoly. Early in April, prices were cut 20% to encourage sales. But 
apparently that didn’t end the moonshining. 

The state monopoly can produce a bottle of vodka for about half a ruble. 
The retail price is about 42 rubles ($7 at the official rate of exchange). 

There’s a new look to the farms in the northern part of East Prussia— 
the part of Germany absorbed, not just occupied, by the Soviets. 

This area has been collectivized in a big way. It now has 367 collective 
and 53 state farms. 

The German population has been moved out; Russian replacements 
from every part of the U.S.S.R. have moved in. 

But these newcomers have been able to see what private farm life was 
like for the Germans. And they have been wondering about the virtues of 
collectivization. So Moscow has sent 10,000 Communist-party propagan- 
dists into the area to settle their doubts. 

ee 
The Bogota Conference is back to work on economic problems. 


But from the U. S. angle, it’s not on the right track. 

The Economic Commission has approved a motion by Ecuador to set up 
© sort of automatic price parity between raw materials and manufactures. 
(The U. S. cast the one dissenting vote). 

Here’s the idea: If prices go up on U. S. tractors, say, Brazil could raise 
the export price of coffee. 

Gontents copyrighted wader the general copyright on the Apr. 24, 1948, lesne—Businese Week, $90 W. 42nd St., New York, W. Yo 
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FIAT PRODUCTION LINES, Turin, where too many machines lie idle 


Italy's Next Crisis 


De Gasperi faces tough problem of bringing industry out 
of the doldrums, licking the budget deficit. Big payrolls, small output 
hit industry as deflation program is too successful. 


ROME —De Gasperi has just won 
the bitterest election battle in Italian 
history. His victory over the Commun- 
ist-led Popular Front (page 123) has 
given democracy another chance in this 
country. But when de Gasper forms 
his new government early next month, 
he will face another stiff fight—salvag- 
ing Italy’s economy. 

In the past few months Italian indus- 
try has been in the doldrums, and a real 
economic crisis began to threaten just 
as the political crisis reached its peak. 
The anti-inflation drive of Finance Min- 
ister Luigi Einaudi (BW —Jan.17'48, 
p!02) had petered out. Production has 
been dropping as sales fell off at home 
and abroad; prices have started up again. 
¢ Problems—So de Gasperi will have to 
work out a new economic policy. As- 
suming there is no civil war, it will aim 
at: 

1) Reviving Italy’s lagging exports. 
(Foreign sales have been hit by high 
production costs and by a lira rate w hich 
in a thinks is too high.) 

2) Reducing labor costs. (Three 
main factors have boosted these: con- 
stant wage increases over the past year; 
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continued low productivity; and union 
refusal to permit laying off 200,000 ex- 
cess workers in Italy’s basic industries.) 

(3) Providing capital and industrial 
equipment to modernize Italian indus- 
try. (Very little has been invested for 
modernization or expansion since the 
war.) 

(+) Financing the budget deficit 
without undue use of the printing press. 
(Einaudi estimates that the deficit for 
the 1947-48 fiscal year will be 500-bil- 
lion lira. Since taxes already take one- 
quarter of national income, they are out 
as a deficit-fixer.) 

e O.K. Temporarily—The Einaudi pro- 
gram did all right for a time. 

Last September, when Einaudi _ be- 
came vice-premier and finance minis- 
ter, Italy was in the midst of an infla- 
tionary boom that had lasted for a year. 
Production had risen fairly rapidly until 
it reached 80% of 1938. Prices doubled 
during the year. Wages rose constantly 
—though they still did not keep pace 
with the cost of living. Bank deposits 
doubled and began to hit the official 
limit (10 times the bank’s reserves). 

Then Finaudi took hold. His defla- 


imunediate results 
controlling 


~ 


honary program got 
It consisted primarily of 
the amount of credit. Banks had to de 
posit with the Bank of Italy or the go 
ermment funds 
deposits over 1Q times reserves; for 
new deposits over that ratio, they ha 
to deposit 40%. A capital levy wa 
voted at the same time 

Late in November the lira was devalu 
ated to the basis of the previous 
month’s free-market rate, ood import 
were spurred by scesthinien 
without import licenses. ood import 
rose rapidly, prices down 


equal to 20% of al 


allowi ng 


pressed food 


ward. 

By the end of the vear the cost of 
living had fallen over 10%. The lira 
rose in value on the free market, and 


remained fairly stable until recent weeks 
e The Cost—But these gains 
heavy price. Production declined in 
last months of 1947 to about 70 

1938. Many industries hard hit 
financially; ‘in December the govern 
ment had to advance money to some o 
the biggest firms so they could mect 
payrolls. Moreover, because of the gov 

ernment’s budget deficit, currency in 
circulation kept mounting; it reached a 
new peak of 788-billion lira at the end 
of 1947 compared with 505-billion lira 
at the end of 1946. 

Einaudi recently adinitted that his 
deflationary program had worked morc 
because of psychological factors than 
anything else; people believed prices 
would come down, held on to 
their money. 

Businessmen in ‘Turin, Italy’s Detroit, 
no longer have the optimism and con 
fidence they had a year ago. ‘They have 
been living in an atmosphere of eco 
nomic as well as political crisis. Here 
are several case histories: 

e Fiat—Fiat’s great Mirafiori plant neat 
Turin (picture, above left) employs 20, 
000 workers on two shifts. But a tour 
of the plant shows only 35%-40% of 
the machine tools actually in use. The 
rest are standing idle. Several weeks b« 
fore the election, output was only 100 
vehicles a day; capacity is 300 a day 

Why the lag? Not supply shortage 
the plant has emia steel, coal, power. 
The reason is a lack of sales—at home 
and abroad. Anyone in Italy can buy a 
Fiat in a few days. But Italians aren’t 
buying because they haven’t the monev: 
deflation has worked too well. And 
abroad Fiat prices aren’t competitive: 
American, British, and French cars are 
cutting into their markets. 

The Fiat management says that two 
things are needed before the company 
can get back on its feet: (1) devaluation 
of the lira—to promote export sales; (2 
permission to discharge several thou 
sand surplus workers—to cut production 
costs. 
© Olivetti—Other Turin firms face the 
same problems. Olivetti employs about 


cost a 


the 
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so they 
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Einaudi 
worked one economic cure for Italy, Can 
he do it again? 


FINANCE MINISTER Luigi 


5,000 people making typewriters and 
machine tools. But for several months 
their orders have been very low, both in 
Italy and abroad. They also want de- 
valuation, and the right to get rid of 
1,000 excess workers. 

e Textiles—Firms making automobile 
bodies are now working a 36-hour week. 
The largest one in Turin has been get- 
ting orders for only 20% of its capacity. 
In the nearby wool textile center of 
Biella, the mills are working only three 
days weekly. The directors of cotton 
textile mills in Milan can’t meet foreign 
competition because their prices are 
above the world level. And the reason is 
a combination of high wages with low 
productivity and surplus labor. 

e Montecatini—The management of the 
Montecatini chemical combine is more 
optimistic about foreign sales. In fact, 
this company has just contracted to sell 
in the U.S. three months’ output from 
the acetate rayon subsidiary. The two 
black spots in the Montecatini picture 
are marble and sulphur. Italy’s sulphur 
mines can never hope to compete again 
with U.S. producers, who get the sul- 
phur out through wells. 

But Montecatini also complains 
about too many workers (it would like 
to get rid of 8,000 out of a total of 
54,000) and their effect on morale. The 
company expects the new government 
to let it fire this excess gradually and 
looks for no serious opposition from the 
unions. 


e Not a Solution—Solving the labor 
problem isn’t going to be easy. All told, 
industry wants to let loose 200,000 
workers, But Italy already has about 


2-million unemployed. So the govern- 
ment will probably have to find a way 
to put people to work before it meets 
this demand from industry. For one 
thing, de Gasperi may be able to stay 
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in power only if he can keep the back- 
ing of the right-wing Socialists led by 
Saragat and Lombardo. This group will 
certainly fight any rise in unemploy- 
ment. 

e Budget Headache—On the financial 
front, the problems will be just as 
tough. Meeting the budget deficit is 
one of these. Since higher taxes are out 
of the question, the deficit will have to 
be met by attracting real savings to gov- 
ernment bonds or by drawing on the 
“lira fund” which will be created as 
American-aid goods are sold by the 
government to its citizens. But indus- 
try counts on this lira fund to re- “equip 
industry. The fund probably won’t be 
big enough for both purposes. 

The solution of these problems is im- 

portant to the U. S.—already in Italy up 
to its neck. The U.S. has been meeting 
most of the deficit in Italy’s balance of 
payments. In 1947 the deficit was $830- 
million (imports totaled $1.7-billion 
and exports only $870- million). The 
expected deficit from mid-1948 to mid- 
1949 is $750-million; the Economic 
Cooperation Administration will put up 
funds to fill the gap. 
e If—If Italy is to balance its payments 
by the time ERP runs out, it will have 
to boost its industrial output to one- 
third above prewar. Exports of goods 
and services will have to reach $1.9-bil- 
lion, more than double 1947. Getting 
Italy into shape to meet these goals 
may prove an even tougher job for de 
Gasperi than whipping the Communists 
in this week’s elections. 


Brazil Licenses 


Exports, Many Imports 


RIO DE JANEIRO—AIl of Brazil’s 

exports and many of its imports are now 
subject to licensing. The government 
has taken the step to check the flow of 
dollars from the country. 
e Unfavorable Balance—Dollar imports 
came to $625-million for the first 11 
months of 1947, almost double the fig- 
ure for the same period in 1946. The 
unfavorable trade balance with the 
U.S. for the entire year is estimated at 
$275-million. 

Brazil sold much more last year to 
Great Britain, France, Belgium, and 
Holland than it bought from them. This 
brought the over-all unfavorable bal- 
ance down to $100-million. But pounds 
and francs can’t buy goods from the 
U.S. 

Import licensing will tend to reduce 
the lopsidedness of Brazil’s trade. The 
U.S. will probably remain top pro- 
vider, but imports from Europe will be 
stepped up. Britain, the Low Countries, 
and France had a firm foothold in this 
South American market before the war; 
they all want to reinstate themselves as 





soon as possible. A British Trade M 
sion, in Rio for the past several wee} 
has been working out a trade agreeme: 
e Terms—The Brazilian import-lice: 
ing program provides that 75% of t 
available exchange shall go to “a 
solutely essential” imports; these do n 
require licenses. About 20% will go f 
“relatively essential” imports, and 5 
to those of “eventual advisability 
Among the essential items not requiri: 
licenses: cement, pharmaceuticals, esse 
tial foods, samples, and any governme: 
purchases. 

Export licensing is a corollary of i1 
port controls; Brazil must fill as muc 
as possible of its domestic needs fro 
domestic production. 


Soviet Theaters Face 


Capitalist Future 


MOSCOW -The specter of capita 
ism is haunting the stages of Russia 
900 theaters. The Soviet Council | 
Ministers has pulled state subsidies ou 
from under 70% of them, told them t 
stand or fall on their box-office receipts 
e Pay As You Go—Last year Mosco\ 
subsidized Soviet drama to the tune ot 
740-million rubles ($123-million at th 
official rate of six rubles to the dollar 
Apparently Russia’s tough new financ: 
chief, Alexei Kosygin (BW —Feb.28’45, 
p98), thought that was too much of 4 
good thing. So he chose the theate: 
business as a good starter in his driv 
to put the Soviet economy on a busi 
nesslike “pay-as-you-go” basis. Individ 
ual enterprises are under increasing pres 
sure to show a profit. The need for 
efficient production is beginning to 
make inroads on the Marxist theory. 

The move touched off strange doings 
in theater circles all over the country. 
Theater managers quickly went into a 
huddle to draft plans to meet the 
emergency. Most of the plans smacked 
of free enterprise. 

e Profit-Bound—Less emphasis is being 
placed on “Sovietized art,” more on 
pleasing the public. There will be morc 
plays—but sets will be cheaper. Seating 
capacity is to be expanded. Expendable 
actors are being weeded out. Some big | 
companies are scheduling road tours. | 
Several Moscow theaters are even bally- | 
hooing their plays with big sales cam- 
paigns aimed at selling tickets outside 
the box-office; till now, all tickets have 
been sold there. The price of tickets. | 
formerly 12 to 25 rubles, will probabl; 
go up. 

Opera and ballet theaters remain un 
der the government’s wing. So do 
fledgling theaters in the national .e 
publics, and academic theaters such a 
the Moscow Art, Moscow Maly, and 
the Pushkin Theater in Leningrad. Th« 
other 646 were cut loose. 
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Ke Dodge Products 


| make ladustry hum fl 


To keep the wheels of production turning the power must 
go through. Dodge—first in power transmission machinery— 
helps solve many of industry's toughest problems. In spite 
of heat, dust, acid, water—under severest operating con- 
ditions— Dodge products get the power through, smoothly, 
efficiently, and economically. For news about new Dodge 
developments— bearings, sheaves, clutches, and other drive 
equipment—call a Transmissioneer, a factory trained spe- 


cialist in power application. Look for his name under “Power 





Transmission Equipment” in your classified telephone book. 


DODGE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION « MISHAWAKA, INDIANA 


Important among Dodge developments in 
power transmission equipment is the 
Dodge-Timken Special Duty Pillow Block. 
This modern anti-friction unit is delivered 
fully assembled, ready to mount on the 
shaft and run at full speed under full load. 
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This recent advertisement in the February 28 issue 
of Business Week shows Dodge products meeting 
an extremely difficult operating condition. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 
FINE PLUMBING FIXTURES 


ELJER 


























anted 
INDUSTRIAL 
ENTERPRISE 


CASH PAID 


By FOR CAPITAL STOCK or ASSETS 

large financially powerful diversified 

organization wishing to add another 

enterprise to present holdings 

a Personnel Normally Retained 
TRICTLY CONFIDENTIAL 

Box 1251, 1474 B’way, N. Y. 18, N. Y. 






























SHOW YOUR COLORS! 


Be proud of America’s busi- 
ness heritage—display the 
U.S. flag over your com- 
pany buildings, in your 
lobbies, auditoriums, re- 
ception rooms, etc. 

Fly a Bulidog Flag! 
Bright, ever-fast colors. 
Extra strength, longer 
wear. At leading dealers. 





DETTRA FLAG COMPANY, INC. 





OAKS, (MONTGOMERY COUNTY) PENNA 











ELECTRIC TYPEWRITER 


ee Simple typeless facsimile, new prin- 
ciple. Extensive application, includ- 
ing military. Creator seeks connec- 
tion for promotion and development. 


Address Silvay, Box 37, Otange, N. J. 
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Will Britain Eat Up Its Capital? 


New levy on investment income will bring total tax to 
100% for some taxpayers, bite into capital. Business may suffer. 


LONDON-—How big a price will 
British industry have to pay for the 
camouflaged capital levy that Sir Staf- 
ford Cripps included in his first budget? 
Businessmen aren’t sure yet. If it is 
a once-for-all proposition as Cripps says 
it is, it probably won’t do much more 
than upset the London market tempor- 
arily (page 107). 

But there has always been a tempta- 
tion to repeat special tax devices like 
this. And any repetition of this “capital 
contribution” would soon dry up the 
sources of private capital investment in 
Britain. The result could only be an 
increase in government investment. 
Ultimately this would mean the com- 
plete socialization of British industry. 

It's easy to see why this would hap- 
pen. All persons with incomes exceeding 
$8,000 must pay the special tax on that 
part of their income that comes from 
investment—interest, dividends, or rent. 
The levy is graduated, starting at 10% 
and rising to 50%. It will affect about 
140,000 people; they will pay an esti- 
inated $420-million. (They get a 2% 
reduction if they pay up before Jan. 1, 
1949.) 

e Critical Point—There comes a point 
at which the regular income tax plus 


the special levy takes 100% —or more- 
of income. Then the only way a 
Britisher can pay his tax is to dig into 
his capital—take the money from thc 
bank, say, or sell some of his invest 
ments. Cripps himself admitted that 
“the contribution is considered to be a 
charge on capital, and in many cases 
there will, in fact, be no other way ot 
paying it.” 

Where the new tax becomes a direct 
capital levy depends, of course, on how 
much other income the taxpayer has. 
If all income is from investment, $32,- 
000 is the critical point: Income tax 
takes $19,772 and the special levy $12.- 
500. This is $272 more than income 
There are 12,000 people in this group: 
they are expected to provide 32% of 
the total revenue. 
© Living Expenses Too—But the peo 
ple whose combined tax takes 100% 
of income aren’t the only ones who 
will have to dig into capital to pay it. 
Living costs are so high that almost 
everyone with $12,000 or more of in 
vestment income will have to take a bite 
out of their capital. 

The special levy on $12,000 is 40% 
Add that to the regular tax and the 
bite will come to 75%—and up. Ther 
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are 58,000 penpie in the income 
bracket between $12,000 and $32,000; 
they are expected to pay 45% of the 
total. And somewhere they must find 
money for living expenses—either out of 
income or capital. Thus the tax be- 
comes a capital levy for 70,000 people, 
who will pay about $325-million of the 
5420-million total. 

¢ Penalty on Investment—From one im- 
portant angle, the special contribution 
is worse than a straight capital levy. It 
‘s assessed on income received, and the 
burden is proportionate to the income. 
This means that capital invested in en- 
terprise and earning a high yield is 
penalized, not rewarded. 

For example, take three men each 
with a capital of $4-million. The first 
has it invested in enterprise; last year 
it brought a return of 5%, or $200, 000. 
His taxes would be about $277,000. So 
he will have to draw on his capital to 
the extent of roughly $77,000—in addi- 
tion to living costs—to pay his income 
tax and the special levy. 

The second man invested in gilt-edge 
securities and got 3% for his money, 
or $120,000. He has to draw on his 
capital for about $38,000. The third 
man left his money on current account 
at the bank, where it earned him noth- 
ing. He has nothing to pay. 

Thus, the man who is contributing 

the most to the community is the one 
who gets punished the most heavily. 
Furthermore, two other things about the 
investment tax make it dangerous: (1) 
It is easy to administer, and (2) it 
brings in a big revenue without costing 
those responsible for it many votes. 
e Politics—Of course, this special levy 
grew out of political calculations in the 
first place. Cripps wanted his budget to 
provide incentives for production. So 
he chopped about $400-million off the 
taxes of the lower income group. It’s 
generally recognized that this move will 
boost the productive effort of wage 
earners, professional and administrative 
workers, and employed housewives. But 
it’s also recognized that it was intended 
to serve another purpose: make up the 
political ground the Labor government 
has lost recently with its working-class 
and middle-class supporters. 

Then, when Cripps looked for the 
revenue he had lost by lowering taxes 
on small incomes, the capital contribu- 
tion looked inviting. He needed a sop 
for the trade unions, who had agreed 
only reluctantly to his request for a 
wage freeze. As their price, they had 
demanded either a freeze on profits ora 
higher corporation tax. At the moment 
Cripps didn’t want to cut direct man- 
agement incentives by either of these 
methods. So what could be simpler than 
to tax the rich even if it meant—in the 
language of cartoonist Low (page 128) 
~stealing the chickens along with the 
cggs? 
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INSPECTION 





Old-fashioned methods of dimensional inspection 
definitely increase your costs — because they find 
errors only after the scrap and rework are made. 


An inspection system should catch the errors 
before they happen! Visible gaging —Dial Indi- 
cator Gaging — offers major advantages over old- 
fashioned, feel-your-way methods. 

The Dial Indicator gives you the reading at a glance. 
Human error is minimized; the sense of sight is more depend- 
able than the sense of feel. Moreover, if the workpiece is off- 
size, the Dial Indicator tells you exactly which way and 
exactly how much. This means greater salvage, less scrap. 

You can go even further. With selective sampling, you can 
inspect while the parts are in production. Your control limits 
are set up on a Dial Indicator; the machine's tendency to exceed 
control limits is quickly spotted; the machine is adjusted before 
it can produce the off-size pieces. At all times, the operator 
knows where he is. 

In the }yhotograph abov», you have an application of the 
Dial Indicator to the gaging of inside hole diameters. There 
are no blind spots for this gage; it tells you the exact dimen- 
sion — in .0001" — and every variation. These gages are avail- 
able in both portable and bench models — to inspect holes 
ranging from .122" to 12.665" in diameter. For further details, 
please write for illustrated Bulletin # 28. 

We make both regular and custom-built gages to meet the 
needs of users in a hundred industries. For highly specialized 
needs, we also make Air Gages and Automatic Electronic 
Sorting Gages. Let us help you with any problem of gaging 
and inspection. If you will send us blueprints of work to be 
measured, we will gladly recommend the proper gage. No 
obligation is involved. 





FEDERAL [ i 


FEDERAL PRODUCTS CORP. 
1144 Eddy St., Providence 1, R. I. 


lowers inspec.ion costs, raises 


your prorit pecision 1s /i4éhle* PRECISION 
*The use of Fal Indicator Gages—visible precision— 
A wt, F A | 








multiple dimensions. 


Represented in Canada by RUDEL MACHINERY COMPANY, LTD. 
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Products Corporation is America’s largest maker of 
both standard and custom-built gages—mechanical, 
air, electronic — for the measurement of single and 





Canada Planes Up - 


Its first jet aircraft signals 
growth of industry since the war. 
Both military and commercial 
planes pushed. 


TORONTO—Canada’s aircraft in 
dustry has just brought out its first gas 
turbine jet engine. High-ranking officers 
of the Royal Canadian Air Force re 
cently witnessed tests at the Toronto 
plant of A. V. Roe Canada Ltd., a 
branch of the British firm of A. V. Roe. 

The tests were the culmination of 
four years’ work. The Canadian govern- 
ment started research on the engine in 
1944; Roe carried on after it took over 
the government’s Victory Aircraft plant 
here in 1946. 

Roe is also building a prototype of a 

40-passenger commercial jet transport— 
to be ready for testing next winter. And 
a jet fighter plane for the RCAF is in 
the works, under tight security regu- 
lations. 
e Up From Zero—The Canadian air- 
craft business blossomed from almost 
nothing during the war. At peak pro- 
duction, the industry employed some 
120,000 persons; only a few more than 
10,000 have remained in postwar jobs. 
Even this curtailed figure is a big step 
above prewar; in the five years before 
1939, 1,000 aircraft workers turned out 
some 40 planes. 

Canadair, Ltd., of Montreal, a former 
government company and now a subsid- 
iary of Electric Boat Co. of New York, 
is Canada’s biggest postwar aircraft pro- 
ducer. So far the company has turned 
out 30 DC-3s for the government's 
Trans-Canada Airlines, and some more 
for the RCAF. On the docket are 20 
DC-4M 40-passenger aircraft for T.C.A. 
and 20 for the RCAF. 

Canadair also has bids in to supply 

British Overseas Airways Corp. with 
DC-4M’s equipped with British Rolls- 
Royce Merlin engines. These would 
cost about $625,000 each. 
e Other Companies—Next largest pro- 
ducer so far is de Havilland Aircraft of 
Canada Ltd., Toronto. De Havilland is 
assembling 85 British-built Vampire jet 
fighters for the RCAF. It has in_pro- 
duction a Canadian-designed military 
trainer, the Chipmunk, for the RCAF 
and the RAF. It’s also building a Cana- 
dian-designed, single-engine cargo plane, 
the Beaver, for the Ontario Provincial 
Air Service and several South American 
and Scandinavian firms. 

Canadian Car Foundry Co., Mon- 
treal, has built a prototype of a Burnelli 
flying wing for rugged winter-freight 
tests in Labrador. Canadian Car is also 
producing several single-engine cargo 
planes called the Norseman. 
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+ TRACTORS FOR FRANCE 

: ° T e 6 
n A $6.2-million order of Ferguson tractors, W iy > 
a | made by Standard Motors Co., Coventry, 19 ig 
m 4 England, is on its way to France. The 
sl tractors will lend a hand to the European a é W 
ae Recovery Program by helping France to anti= orgery squa e 
ir raise its own food. 
st ; 
r0- Many businessmen think they have adequate control of their 
ne ~~ EX-IM NORWEGIAN LOAN oe : ws 
| hee es disbursements when actually they are risking losses that can 
an 3 The Export-Import Bank has granted . é 
DS. = Standard Telefon og Kabelfabrik of amount to thousands of dollars. 
. ; J iow. 4 $750 weet : : ' cb ate: 
cp gy Oslo, Norway, a $250,000 credit for Don’t let this happen to you. Protect your firm’s funds 
re purchase of American equipment. , 
ut The money will be used to buy ma- with the Todd Bank Balance Controller, the electric machine 

@ chinery from International Standard that protects the amount, adds, lists, signs, counts and Jocks 
1er @ Electric Corp. of New York to expand ‘ : ; ; 
id- ; the Norwegian company’s cable plant away checks ina single uninterrupted operation...to guard 
rk, in Oslo. The Export-Import credit will against fraud or error. 
r0- ® cover 65% of the order. International } . . 
a @ Standard will advance the remaining The high-speed Todd Bank Balance Controller saves 
t's § 5% on its own credit. _ pe time. It adds, records, counts and issues each disbursement at 
re ‘ Ihe Export-Import credit bears 34% ae £25 by . jae ee : ; 
20 ®@ interest: it will remain available until the rate of 2) to 42 a minute. Any clerk can complete in min- 
A. @ the end of the year. It is repayable in utes what would otherwise be the work of hours! 

® cight equal quarterly payments, start- Na pe " oie : : 

b . " *-SaV “ \ 'V-SaV y 
aly ® ing a year from the date of the first C Out more about tis time-saving, money-saving 
ith \ advance. Todd Bank Balance Controller. Just clip the coupon below 
IIs- Norway’s largest commercial bank “ps zs : — ; : 

= sty Atta ‘ nd mail it now. You'll receive te é 

ild the Christiania Bank og Kreditkasse, and len receive complete information without 

® will guarantee the credit uncondition- cost or obligation to you. 
r0- = ally. 
of 
4s cc we — YS AY Ae A A SON aN ee ee ae aay 
st SEAWEED GOES COMMERCIAL | { | 
r0- EDINBURGH—The Scottish Sea- | } THE TODD COMPANY, Inc., Rochester 3, N.Y. | 
aTV weed Research Assn. thinks it may have | Please give me complete details about | 
Af tinearthed a large market for seaweed. | the Todd Bank Balance Controller, | 
na- §@ Ata recent exhibition held here, strips | without cost or obligation to me. | 
ne. 4 of greenish fabric made from seaweed | | 
‘ial were displayed. Moreover, officials of | ‘ Firm | 
an @ the association say the hitherto unex- 4 COMPANY, INC. | 

ploited ocean weed can also be treated | itl a av | 
yn- @ nd processed into plastics, transparent | Sfeysioy | 
alli paper, cosmetics, films, ice cream, jams, | , sn E 
rht @ sauces, jellies, a sugar substitute (for | ROCHESTER NEW YORK ad oan Sees | 
iso ™ <liabetics), baby foods, printing and y SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES | 
marking inks, animal and poultry foods, Dy _____ 

go att teen d poultry foods, | 4 pistrisuTORS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD Bwana | 
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THE TREND 





Who Are the New Capitalists? 


Americans, as individuals, have been steadily losing 
both their stake, and their role as enterprisers, in our 
business system. The people of this country, in the last 
15 years, have made no direct investment in our enter- 
prise system. As capitalists, we have handed the process of 
saving and investing capital over to institutions. 

Some people, of course, have put new funds directly 
into business in this time—but others have withdrawn 
their money. The result: On balance, peoples’ savings are 
channeled into new plants or machines or homes only 
through banks, insurance companies, or other indirect 
means. 

What are the consequences—and causes—of this fun- 
damental shift in our system? 

One important result is that the capital market is 
dealing in small potatoes now. Americans last year saved 
6% of their incomes after taxes. That is the lowest per- 
centage since before World War IT. But it is impressive 
in contrast to the late ’20s. Then we saved only a wile 
more than 4°% of personal income. 

But, while savings increased, new security issues of 
U.S. corporations have fallen from a total equal to more 
than 5°%, of the national income in the late ’20s to about 
2% in 1947. What’s more, of 1947’s $4.7-billion of new 
issues, only 13° was in common stocks. Bonds and notes 
made up three-quarters of the total. 

Even in the ’20s direct private investment was relatively 
small. But it is even less now. People are saving more, but 
they put savings into industry only through indirect chan- 
nels—debt and loans advanced by banks and insurance 
companies. 

The same holds for unincorporated business, homes, 
and other investments. People are making far fewer direct 
commitments. This is true now. It was even truer in the 
depressed "30s, when individuals’ direct investments were 
more than offset by the liquidations of other investments. 
\ll that individuals have saved out of personal income 
in the last 15 years has been salted away in bank deposits, 

premiums, government bonds, and _ similar 
or indirect investments. 


insurance 


“passiv e” 


Drain on Savings 


Why is all this so? The first reason is that the people 
who save today are not the savers of 20 years ago. Most 
of the savings that upper-bracket people were willing to 
risk then in new ventures by direct investment are now 
going into taxes. Today’s increased savings by lower- or 
middle-income groups go largely into insurance, pension 
funds, and the like. 

Another reason is the low estate of the stock market, 
which discourages corporations from floating new equity 
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stocks. 
taxes and more “passive saving,” although the current 
lack of confidence is an important consideration. 

Another important cause of the channeling of invest- 
ment through institutions—and one somewhat in the 
realm of a consequence, too—is that corporations now 
pay out only about one-third of their profits in dividends. 
In the ’20s, they gave stockholders nearer two-thirds. 
Corporate dividends in ’47 were no larger than in ’29 
in dollars and much smaller in proportion to everything 
else. That means the groups who might reinvest divi 
dends directly in industry have less to reinvest. 

All this comes down to a shortage of equity capital— 
particularly for new or small business. 

Larger corporations can retain earnings to finance 
expansion. Established firms can borrow. But the shoc 
pinches the fields or companies that have no profit to 
plough back—and therefore too small an equity base 
on which to raise loan capital. This is perhaps one reason 
for the shortage of new home projects for rent. It is a 
reason for the stunting of the prefabricated housing 
industry. 

In short, the whole trend of our economy for the pas! 
20 years—and more—has been to promote savings for 
security and to reduce, via taxation, savings for direct 
new investment in enterprise. 


A Shortage Exists 


How serious is the resulting shortage of risk capital? 
There’s still room for substantial disagreement on that 
subject. But there is no question that a shortage exists. 
And there is no question that the shortage is increasing 

Congress, however, has already set one remedy in 
motion. Cutting back tax rates on high-income groups 
will expand the supply of risk capital. 

What else can be done? We can change the ground 
rules for the institutions that control capital—to permit 
them to put out more risk capital rather than loan capi 
tal. Housing projects constructed directly by insurance 
companies are one example. There is another: invest 
ment companies formed specifically to finance new and 
untried enterprises. Congress has before it legislation 
that would encourage investment in housing. And it can 
encourage financial institutions to invest in corporat 
stocks. 

If the trend toward security through institutions is not 
reversed, it will spell the end of vigorous business ente1 
prise. The first step is to knock some of the shackle: 
off savings institutions. The second is to find out what 
more must be done to reverse the trend. The first is up 
to legislators. The second is up to business. 
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Low-swung new look! Soft-sprung new ride! 


} 


There’s so much soft-sprung, road-hugging weight lx 
neath you in this Studebaker, it rides with a dream-like 


new sensation of ease and smoothness. 


H'™™: the newest and unquestionably the smartest 
convertible that wheels along today’s streets and 
highways. 

Low-swung and clean-lined, this eye-filling Studebaker 
introduces a refreshing new kind of sports car styling. 

You would hardly expect anything less distinctive 
from the originator of the world’s first real postwar 
automobile. 

What you enjoy even more than this car’s dramatic 
new beauty, though, is the thrill of its new engineering. 


You've never experienced such deep-bedded, luxurious 
comfort in any of your motoring up to now. 

New 1948 Studebaker Champion and Commander 
sedans and coupes vie with these convertibles for your 
attention. 

There’s a fabulously fine, new 1948 version of Stude- 
baker’s special, extra-long-wheelbase Land Cruiser, too. 


New 1948 Studebaker 


First in style ® The Studebaker Corp’n, Sout 
Ls 
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Sun Lounge by + . ran Pigs - 
NEW ENGLAND BEDDING CO. Ve INSANTO yt ed 
© Fabric coating by Permatex ’ yn 'D ASTICS ea ase 
With Ultrasol, Monsanto's trade-name : , 


for vinyl resin erganeso! coating 
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